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Notice to the Reader: When you have finished reading 
Tir GRAPHIC, place a l-cent stamp on this notice, hand the 
aper to any postal employe, and it will be placed in the 
fends of our soldiers and sailors at the front. No wrapping 
—no address. THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
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Bebe Daniels 
“Rolin Star’ in 
a Riskin Riding 
Habit 


JEVENTH FLOOR 
TITLE GUARAN- 
TEE EU TEDING 
PbS EREET 
AT BROADWAY 


SUITS COATS 
RIDING HABITS 

















Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado Beach 
California 








EQUIPPED WITH 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 





Whether one’s favorite amusement be Yachting, Bay and Surt 
Bathing, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Motoring or 
Polo, unequalled facilities for daily indulgence 
are offered at Coronado Beach. 


The Golf enthusiast will be particularly gratified with the marked 
improvement of the Coronado Country Club Course, 
completed during the past Summer. 


The Hotel del Coronado was the first resort 
hotel on the Coast te equip and maintain 
a graded school for the children of guests. 


Coronado Beach is conveniently reached by Auto, Train or 
Steamship via San Diego. 


Write for Booklet. 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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Caprain: {Another floating mine!” 





who use Dyas outfits always 


hit with greater precision. 


We maintain the largest golf department 
on the Coast in charge of Dave Davidson 


Co: 


EAR BDWAY. 


‘The House 
of Essentials” 
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First National Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 831, 1917 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and Discounts....$26,184,198.19 Capital Stock __..§ 1,500,000.00 





Bonds, Securities, etc... 3,127,424.55 Surplus and Undivided 
U. S. Bonds to secure Protits 2 2,734,004.44 

CIFGRIatiOn 22) ol 1,250,000;00" > Circulation - ee 1,202,997.50 
Furniture and Fixtures 175,000.00 Reserved for Taxes, 

Real Estate Owned...... 62,179.10 CG ee 72,742.05 
Customers’ Liability Letterssof Credit. = 166,899.41 

Under Letters of Notes and Fills Redis- 

Credit .....-.-----oe--8e--- 148,143.06 counted eee 1,760,000.00 
Other Assets ................ 1,848.39 Deposits) 222 ........ 33,131,913.92 
Cash and Sight Ex- 

(O28) Sean a 9,619,764.03 

1S] es eee $40,568,557 .32 ith je $40,568,557 .32 





INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


I, W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier of the above named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and beliel. 


DIRECTORS 
J. M. Elliott John S. Cravens C. W. Gates John B, Miller 
Stoddard Jess J.C. Drake H. Jevne Dan Murphy 
E. D. Roberts Frank P. Flint J. O. Koepfli F. Q. Story 
John P. Burke M. H. Flint I. J. Marshall 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 81, 1917 | 
(Owned by the Stockholders of the First National Bank of Los Angeles) | 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Loans and Discounts....$18,455,004.27 Capital Stock ................ $ 1,500,000.00 





Donds. securities, etc... 6,439,773.75 “Siolieee-. -........... 1,675,000.00 
Banking House, Fur- Undivided Profits ........ 137,937.48 
niture and Fixtures... 1,040,000.00 Reserve for Taxes and 
Cash and Sight Ex- Interest, and Other | 
PUNE) La) a ae ee RS 4,280,080.10 Liabilities 2... 68,780.89 
DEpositrs— 
Commer- 
cial _...89,418,028.00 
Savings 17,415,066.75 26,833,089.75 
fico) eee es $30,214,808.12 
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SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Announcements of engagements, 
births, marriages, entertainments, etc., 
for the calendar pages are free of 
charge and should be received in the 
office of Tue Grapuic, suite 515, 424 
South Broadway. Phones, 10965 or 
Broadway 6486, not later than four 
days previous to date of issue. No 
corrections can be guaranteed if they 
are received later than that date. Lack 
of space sometimes makes it necessary 
to limit the social announcements to 
the ten days immediately following date 
of issue. 


The public is warned that photo- 
qraphers have no authority to arrange 
for sittings, free of charge or other- 
wise, for publication in Tur Grapuic, 
unless appointments have been made 
specifically in writing by this office. 

Unsolicited manuscripts and photo- 
graphs will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Baitry-Brices. Miss Kassa Virginia 
Mercer Bailey, daughter of the late Dr. 
Joseph Goffin Bailey and the late Mrs. 
Bailey, of 608 North Broadway, Santa 
Ana, California, to Mr. Louis Welling- 
ton Briggs, also of Santa Ana. Mr. 
Briggs is in the Naval Reserve at San 
Pedro. No definite date is set for the 
wedding. 


Saver -M urray. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Sayers announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Charlotte 
Maude Sayers, to Mr. Frank B. Mur- 
ray of Chase, Michigan. The marriage 
will take place in the early spring, upon 
the arrival of Mr. Murray from the 
east. 


Arne-Dovetas. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Arne of Santa Barbara formally an- 
nounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Olive Arne, to Mr. J. M. 
Douglas, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Fernando. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 


WitiiaMs-BeNnnNeETT. Formal — an- 
nouncement is made of the engagement 
of Miss Olive Williams to Mr. Allan 
McL. Bennett, both of Los Angeles. 
The bride-elect is the daughter of the 
late Mr. E. W. Williams of Winona, 
Minn., but has made her home in Los 
Angeles for several years. No date has 
been set for the wedding. 


Grant-Friint. Formal announcement 
is made of the engagement of Miss 
Ruth Edith Grant, daughter of Mrs. 
Robert D. Grant of Williamsport, Pa., 
to Mr. William Risley Flint, son of 
former Senator Frank P. Flint and 
Mrs. Flint of Los Angeles. No date 
has yet been named for the wedding. 


Huntsrercer-Coorer. Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Huntsberger of 450 Lucerne 
boulevard make formal announcement 
of the betrothal of their daughter, Miss 
Helen Margaret Huntsberger, to Mr. 
Stuart Francis Cooper, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. G. Cooper of 422 Mariposa av- 
enue. No date has been named for the 
wedding. 


WEDDINGS 


Epwarps- BRADLEY. Miss Virginis 
Edwards, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
C. Edwards of Park avenue, Venice, 
and J.ieutenant Lawrence D. Bradley. 
The marriage was celebrated Thursday, 
January 3, at the home of the bride's 
parents. Lieutenant Bradley is sta- 
tioned at Little Rock and it is there the 
young couple will make their home. 


MiciEetson-W Acus. Miss Edith 
Michelson of Seattle and Mr. Lionel 
Wachs of Oakland. The marriage took 
place at the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, Thursday evening, January 3. 
Mr. Wachs formerly lived in Los An- 
geles. 


Parrerson-Haimes. Miss Edith Win- 
ifred Patterson, daughter of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin F. Patterson of San Francisco, 
end Mr. Fred W. Haimes of Los An- 


geles. The marriage was celebrated in 
San Francisco, Wednesday, December 
26. Mr. Haimes and his bride will 
make their home in Los Angeles fol- 
lowing a wedding trip. 


Jonres-Brown. Miss Llewellyn Jones, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson J. 
Jones of Hollywood and Mr. Richard 
Baxter Brown. The ceremony took 
place at St. Stephens Episcopal church 
in Hollywood, Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 80, the Rev. J. Arthur Evans, 
rector of the church, officiating. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown will make their home 
in San Francisco. 


Wiikins-Hammonnp. Miss Naomi 
Wilkins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Wilkins of Springfield, Illinois, 
and Mr. Alfred P. Hammond of Los 
Angeles. The marriage will take place 
today, at the home of the bride's par- 
ents, in Springfield. 


Miss Ilelen Rae 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Raymond Brown and Mr. 
Harry D. Prouse. The marriage took 
place New Year’s Day and the young 
couple will make their home in Los An- 
gees, residing at 1513 First avenue. 


Brown-Provse. 
Brown, daughter 


Downs-Hotmes. New Year’s Night, 
Miss Keturah Downs, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Downs of West Av- 
enue Fifty-five, became the bride of 
Mr. Henry P. Holmes of Le Grand. 
The marriage was celebrated at the 
home of the bride’s parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmes will make their home in 
LeGrand where the bridegroom is a 
high school teacher. 


Nicworrs-Kimpatt, Miss Marjorie 
Nicholls, daughter of Mrs. Fannie B. 
Nicholls of Francis street, Los Angeles 
and Mr. Donald F. Kimball, son of Mr 
and Mrs. I’. I. Kimball of Hollywood. 
The marriage was celebrated Saturday, 
December 29. Mr. and Mrs. Kimbal} 
will make their home in Los Angeles. 


Tracker-McCoy. Miss Beryl Thack- 
er of Van Nuys and Dr. Horace II. 
McCoy of San Francisco. The mar- 
riage was celebrated Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27, at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents. Dr. McCoy and his bride will 
make their home in San Francisco un- 
til Dr. McCoy is called to service, he 
being a member of the medical reserve. 


Brapway-Exprer. Miss Mabel Brad- 
way, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Bradway of Los Angeles and Mr. 
Roger Emerson Elder. The marriage 
was solemnized at the home of the 
bride’s parents, on Edmund street. Mr. 
and Mrs. Elder will make their home at 
McMinnville, Oregon, where Mr. Filder 
is a senior at McMinnville College. 


Dunuam-Lyncn. Miss Virginia 
Dunham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W 
T. Dunham of Los Angeles and Mr. 
Leslie Lynch. The marriage took place 
Wednesday evening, January 2, at Si. 
John’s Episcopal Chureh in West Ad- 
ams street, with the Rev. George David 
son officiating. 


Coucu-Dopce. Christmas evening, 
Miss Mildred K. Couch, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Couch and Mr. 
George S. Dodge. The wedding was 
celebrated at the home of the bride's 
parents. The bridegroom is stationed 
at San Diego, being quartermaster of 
the Second U. S. N. R. F. Mr. Dodge 
was formerly connected with the First 
National Bank of Hollywood. 


Drrr-McCartny. Saturday, Decem- 
ams street, with the Rev. George David- 
ber 29, Miss Marie Derr, daughter ot! 
Mr. and Mrs. John Derr of Los An- 
geles, became the bride of Mr. Freder- 
ick IL. MeCarthy, son of Mr. Edward 
A. McCarthy, at St. Vincent’s church. 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Maleoin of Ana- 
heim are receiving congratulations upon 
the arrival of a little doughter, whom 
they have given the name of Barbara. 
Little Miss Barbara arrived in the Mal- 
ccm home November 25. 

















After-Theatre Supper served 
nightly in the Grill— 
Price $1.00 


Business Men’s 
Luncheon 75¢ 


Choice of soups; relishes; 
fish or entrees; vegetables, 
salad, bread and butter; 
ice cream or pie; demi- 
tasse. 


This Luncheon was designed es- 
pecially for business men, and 
has proven extremely popular. 
There is no music to Interrupt 
business conversation. 


The Luncheon Menu is changed daily 


Service also a la carte 


Alexandria Grill 


Fifth and Spring 











10% to 


on Foreign Art Goods 


A replica of an old 


{Museum prece 





50% Reductions 





Now is the time to beautify 
your home with quaint, 
unique, decorative art subjects 
when you can do so with so 
little money. 


French and English China 
service plates, dessert plates, 
cups and saucers, platters, 
vegetable dishes, ete.—incom- 
plete lines offered at big re- 
ductions. 

Fancy China including the 
products of Schieroltz and the 
leading English manufactur- 
ers. 


Beautiful Art Lamps, Fancy 
Lamp Shades, Artistic Cut 
Glass, colored glassware. 
Potteries, Bronzes, Statuary, 
Marbles, Garden Pieces, Flor- 
entine Terra Cotta, Majolicas, 
Novelties in Ash Trays, Cigar 
Stands, Ink Stands, Novelties 
in Wood, Desk Sets, Breakfast 
and Tea Trays, Quaint Bric-a- 
Brac and many unusual art 
novelties. 
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HARVARD SCHOOL (Mititary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Eighteenth year opened September 17, 1917 
Summer School Held Each Year 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and west- 
ern universities. Finest equipment. Rt. Rev 
J. H. Johnson, (Bishop Episcopal Diocese) 

President of Board. Write for catalog. 
Western Ave. at 16th St. Home 72147 
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Hotel Del Monte 
CALIFORNIA 
LARGEST RESORT PLANT 


IN THE WORLD. — 20,000 
ACRE RESERVE 








Where the sportsinan can have 
Golf, Polo, Tennis, Hunting, 
Fishing, Boating, Trap Shooting 
and various other recreations 


Most equable 
moderate climate 
in California 
For further information write 
CARL S. STANLEY, - Manager 








M Do you believe 
in Telepathy 
ee? 


MERCEDES 


The Psychic 8th wonder 
of the world has harnessed 
Telepathy to Music and 
the result if amaz ng and 
delightfully entertaining. 


Just the thing for 
your next house party 
Address Mercedes 
Lyceum Studio 


Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











to get your 


Liberty Bonds 





You can 
still get 
them from 


Hibernian 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Building 


FOURTH AT SPRING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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RECEPTIONS, DANCES, ETC. 


Saturday, January 12. At Washing- 
ton Park a big Douglas Fairbanks ro- 
deo, all proceeds to go to the Red Cross. 


Saturday, January 19. A supper 
dance will be given at Hotel Alexan- 
dria, the affair being in charge of the 
women of the Bird Cage Shop. 


Tuesday, January 29. The Magnolia 
school district will give a benefit party 
at the Ansonia apartments. 


ART 


The Taos Society of Western Artists 
will have a display of paintings at the 
Kanst Art Gallery during the month of 
January. 


December 20-January 20. Interstate 
E::hibition; The National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors; The 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 


February 8-23. Thirty-third annual 
exhibition of ‘The Architectural League 
of New York; Galleries of the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street. 


MUSIC 


January 18 Piano Recital by May 
MacDonald Hope at Blanehard Ilall 
al S2l52b MM. 


January 22, Philharmonic Concert 
Trinity Auditorium. Leopold Godow- 
sky, Pianist. 


January 29. Tuesday evening. Ellis 
Club at ‘Trinity Auditorium. 


January 381. Philharmonic Concert 
Trinity Auditorium. Reinald Werren- 
rath, Baritone. 


GOLF 


January 9, 10, 11, 12. Invitation 
Tournament San Gabriel Club. 


January 24, 25, 26. Altadena Club-- 
Invitation Tournament. 


Midwick Country Club men’s golf 
events: Club cup every Saturday; Bal! 
Sweepstakes every Wednesday. 


Midwick Country Club Saturday 
night dinner dances every Saturday 
evening during Deceinber. 


January 19. Coronado Country Club 
Match play against par. Silver cups to 
winners. 

January 1 to April 1. Coronado 
Country Club Under handicap. Week- 
ly competition for bona fide guests o: 
Hotel del Coronado. Silver cup to 
winner of each weekly competition. 


January 19. Handicap Best Ball 
Foursome. Coronado Country Club. 

February 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Hotel del 
Coronado Handicap Cup, Coronado 
Country Club. 


February 18-22. Coronado Open 
Championship, Coronado Country Club. 


February 26-March 1. Coronado 
Country Club Open Championship, Cor- 
onado Country Club. 


TENNIS 


January 18 and 19 a big invitational 
tennis tournament will be staged at the 
Beverly Hills hotel, the entire proceeds 
of which will go to the Red Cross. 

February 4. Women’s Invitation, 
Heights Casino, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

February 6. Carnival Championship, 
Beretania T. C., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

February 11. National Indoor Singles 
Championship, Seventh Regiment T. C., 
minX. 


BENCH SHOWS 


January 18-19. San Diego. R. C. 


Halsted, Secy. 


February 20-23. Westminster Ken- 
nel Club; New York City. 


February 25-26. The Kennel Club of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HORSE RACING 


November 29—February 28. Tia 
Juana Jockey Club. Mexico. 


J ANA 


Helping 
You to 
Attain a 


Successful 
Home 


The home with “‘possibi 1- 
ties’ is every home, if only 
its creator possesses the 
true home-instinct and the 
desire to make her dwell- 
ing as harmonious as con- 
venient and as livable as 
it ean be. It is our honor 
to place every facility of 
Barker Bros. at your com- 


Barkers’ Great 


Annual Clearance 


of Furniture and 
Home Furnishings 


A clearance embracing tempting bargains in attractive, 
beautiful, practical furniture and home furnishings, as 
well as products of art for the ravishment of those who 
appreciate and adore a distinctive, artistic home interior ! 


Furniture for every room—Pianos—Rugs and Draperies 
and Bedding — 
and Household Goods 
Pottery ie- 
tures and Art Wares! Over 


worth of 


— Linens 
Stoves 
—Dinnerware, 


a million dollars’ 


ee et Ye} 6things for everyone's home, 


at— 
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Typical Barker 
Clearance Savings! 


F the thought of a new Rug appeals to you, you 

will rejoice over the exceptional savings represented 
by the Clearance Prices on the many hundreds of ad- 
mirable Rugs in Barker's second-floor section of floor- 
coverings. 


‘The Opportunity to Better 
Your Home’”’ 


Wht’ d 


ESTABLISHE D-13188 


The House IIome 


of Complete 


Furnishing Service 


and Competent 


Lhe Home of Berkey & Gay Furniture and Other 
Famous Makes 


South Broadway Los Angeles 
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CHEESE 


—makes the most delicious 
sandwiches! 






Qe. 










For —School lunches Get a pack 
* ++Picnics from your 
-——Tea Parties as 
-—Luncheons 
-—and all 
Social gatherings 
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For Women Whose 
Nails are Hard to 
Keep Nice in Gold 
Weather - 





There are the Mani- 


curing Parlors in 
this Fine Store. 


—The work is done by experts who make 
a specialty of restoring the beauty of 
badly broken nails and sore, torn cuticle. 
—Frequent manicures will keep your nails 


in perfect condition. 


Hairdressing and ‘l'reatments ‘l'oo 





—-One can get a shampoo. 
—A hot oil scalp treatment. 


A facial treatment. 





Janes, switches, toupees made. 
—A dyeing or bleaching treatment. 
—A hair dress. 

—Or have the children’s hair cut. 


MISS MARY BULLOCK 


of South Pasadena’s beautiful sub-debs who is both remarkably talented and quite popular in the younger social sets of South Pasadena and 
the Crown City. Miss Bullock, who is descended of a fine old aristocratic Kentucky family of which Judge and Congressman Bullock 
was an illustrious member and of English ancestry of long and substantial foundation, aspires to an artistic career. Her grace 
and beauty have suggested dancing, in which she has the approval of her professional mother, Mrs. Georgia Bu'lock, 
well known attorney who won distinction for her connection with the establishment of the woman's court 





The Graphic 


SETTING FORTH THE TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Steckel 


MRS. ORRA EUGENE MONNETTE, 


nee Helen Marie Kull, one of the December brides. Mr. Monnette is President of the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank. 
They are residing at the Garden Court in Hollywood. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IN THE VERNACULAR of the prize-ring, Germany “is sparring 
for time.” She has been badly punished in the “clinches” with her 
foe on the Western front. Her “swings” and “upper-cuts” have 
been “blocked,’’ and while she is yet strong, she realizes that she 
has neither the strength nor the skill to “land” a “knock-out” 
blow. Her “seconds” have instructed her to “stall,” to ‘‘feint,’”’ to 
make it a waiting fight with the hope of having the contest called 
“a draw.” They realize that Germany’s opponent is getting 
stronger all the time, and they want a fight for a limited number of 
A fight to 


the “finish” is what Germany is seeking to avoid, for that would 


“rounds,” hoping for a “‘no-decision”’ end to the battle. 
mean her unqualified defeat. Hence all this “peace” talk, and 
“ducking,” “side-stepping” and “hugging” tactics. Germany wants 
a “draw,” so that she could still continue her “training” in the 
years to come, and then force another fight when her foe is “out 
of condition” from a military stand-point. “A draw” of any kind 
would be a complete German victory. The only possible show for 
“putting Germany out of the running” as “the world’s champion” 
of brutality, force, barbarism and unchristly inhumanity is a 
“knock-out.” 


generations is for the Allies to “put Germany down and out for 


The only safety for the world in future days and 
the count.” It must be a clean ‘“‘knock-out,” not a win on a “foul,” 
nor on a chance “pivot swing.” Time enough to talk about “peace” 
when Mars is counting the “ten seconds” over Germany's prostrate 
form, or when her “‘bottle-holders” have tossed a towel into the ring 


in acknowledgment of a clean-cut defeat. 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS Is bad business for the city which sends 
money away from home; good business for the outside city which 
gets the money. Money taken away from local circulation weakens 
the financial tissue, tightens existing local monetary conditions, and 
eventually adds to the cost of living generally by stiffening prices. 
In special instances a few cents may be saved by outside trading, 
but it is a ruinous policy in the long run. The prosperity of each 
individual in a community depends in a large measure, on the pros- 
perity of the entire community . Loyalty to a home city is, in the 
last analysis, loyalty to your own interests. Why buy from out- 
siders who do not contribute anything to the support of your par- 
ticular community? Why adopt such a suicidal policy? 


your own home city. 


Buy in 
Don’t climb the apple-tree and saw a limb off 
between yourself and the tree. 


A VAST AMOUNT of time is wasted by»many people in the pur- 
suit of the unattainable. The fabled pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow is a simple proposition compared to numerous modern vag- 
aries. The unknowable, the improbable, the impenetrable and the 
impossible seem to have a deep fascination for divers and sundry 


mortals nowadays. If the average man and woman would devote 
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more time to doing with all their energy and enthusiasm the daily 
duties with which life surrounds them, they would be better pre- 
pared, from a stand-point of efficiency, for taking up te problems 
of a life to come. Fads and “isms” are getting to be chronic in 
American life, and instead of a Nation distinguished for clarity of 
vision and sound common-sense, we are in danger of getting the 


reputation of a Nation of bubble-blowers. 


JERUSALEM, THE Most famous city in the world, has again 
fulfilled its destiny as a center of world-interest in viewing the 
incoming troops of the Entente Allies, with the star and crescent 
of “the unspeakable Turk” disappearing in the distance. It is an 
omen of good cheer, a presage of final victory. In the peculiar 
psychology of war, the capture of Jerusalem is quite likely to have 
a very telling effect. To the superstitiously religious, it is apt to 
suggest the Divine Will has decreed that the occupancy of the 
Holy City by Anglo-Saxon forces is a token of sympathy with 
their cause. To the Turk it will bring nearer home the feeling 
that he is fighting on the losing side. The fall of Jerusalem has 
brought into the war the legends and traditions of Crusading days, 
the feats of Godfrey de Bouillon and Richard Coeur de Leon, the 
era of lance, battle-ax and mace, the shock of opposing Cross and 
Crescent, the memories of the fire and chivalry of the Moslem 


warrior, Saladin. 


A RECENT CRITICISM as to the wandering character of travelling 
on the city sidewalks, is well taken. It is too suggestive of the 
prevalent styles of pedestrianism in Podunk, Skowhegan, Ypsilanti, 
and Possum Walk. Instead of “milling” around like a lot of be- 
wildered steers on the sidewalks, it would save a lot of time, temper, 
and convenience if the users of the sidewalks would pass along in 
two fairly-well separated processions. A little care and attention 
paid to the improvement in the way of pavement locomotion would 
not only help Los Angelans, but would disarm caustic comment 


from strangers. 


BALLADE OF THE JEWESS 


History speaks of her sybilline spell 
Wafted from palms of the desert oases, 
Arabic tales that the grizzled Sheiks tell 
Mecca-ward wending to Temple-crowned bases, 
Time, that lone sculptor, her beauty enchases 
On romance and story since legend begun, 
(Like nymphs that are carved on Athenian vases) 
Rebecca and Ruth and Salome in one. 


Type of her ancestress poised by the well 
See how she stands as a chosen of races, 

Or like to the girl who as subtle as hell 
Danced, long ago, in Herodian spaces, 


With waving of hands and with weaving of paces 


Wheels within wheels as a spider-web spun, 
Mystery and glamour her languor encases 
Rebecca and Ruth and Salome in one. 


Voice that will murmur as sea-chiming shell 
Arms as the sirens, that curve for embraces, 
Eyes that are dark as a tarn in a dell 
Where autumn his shadowy signature traces, 
Face like a star, that outshines other faces 
As long as the waters of Hebron shall run, 
Bosom that heaves in a foam-fringe of laces 
Rebecca and Ruth and Salome in one. 


ENVOI 


Prince! so she reigns in your vanishing places 
Daughter of light, and beloved of the sun; 

She, the sole flower of all of the graces 
Rebecca and Ruth and Salome in one. 
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G6 -’S an all-round fine fellow,” is the way in which Captain 
Wayland A. Morrison’s host of friends sum him up. And 
that’s a far greater tribute than to have one’s friends dwell 

upon this or that particularly praiseworthy characteristic. It totals higher. 

Captain Morrison, whose army title just now takes precedence over the 

“M. D.” conferred upon him by the Harvard University Medical School, is 

at present stationed at Camp Dix, New Jersey, expecting at any time to 

be assigned to duty in France. He is a Los Angeles High School graduate, 

and later was graduated from Stanford University. In his choice of a 

profession he followed in the footsteps of his father, Dr. N. H. Morrison, 

chief surgeon of the Western Division of the Santa Fe Railroad. Com- 
pleting the Harvard medical course, Dr. Morrison took his training in the 

Massachusetts General Hospital. He specialized in surgery and by his skill 

in the operating room he has already, despite the fact that he is only about 

thirty years of age, gained an enviable reputation in his profession. On 

the battle fietds of France, Captain Morrison will devote his skill as a 

surgeon to succoring the wounded. Captain Morrison, who is comniissioned 

in the Medical Reserve Corps, re- 

cently acquired another title, hav- 

ing joined the ranks of the bene- 

dicts Christmas week. His mar- 

riage to Miss Lucile Phillips, 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Al- 

len Phillips of Los Angeles, took 

place December 27, the ceremony 

being performed in the Church of 

the ‘Transfiguration, known = as 

“The Little Church Around the 

Corner”, New York City. The en- 

gagement of the young couple was 

announced several months ago, but 

the nuptials were hastened ahead 

of the planned date on account of 

Captain Morrison’s pending de- 

parture for France. 


SAFETY FIRST 

IRECTOR General McAdoo’s 

statement that transconti- 

nental trains positively will 
not be eliminated in connection 
with the travel to California, and 
that Pacific Coast passenger traf- 
fic will not be interfered with he- 
cause of the war is a timely one. 
Safety first is a vital necesssity ; 
and with the unprecedented bitter 
winter weather which is endanger- 
ing the lives of the inhabitants of 
the Eastern and Mid-western and 
Western States, the exodus to Cali- 
fornia, and its balmy climate nat- 
urally has grown to very large 
proportions. The traveling public 
have the right to know, officially, 
that there is nothing to prevent 
them from leaving the snow-dritts, 
the blizzards, the Arctic severities 
of the rest of the United States 
and coming to the land of orange 
blossoms and sunshine, and really 
enjoying life. 


G. Edwin Williams 


A POSSIBLE CHANGE 


7ARIOUS flutterings and rumors regarding the famous El Mirasol hotel 

in Santa Barbara, give rise to predictions in certain quarters that this 
world-renowned hostelry may possibly be acquired by a company of Los 
In the event of this happening, it is believed that Miss 
Jenkins will probably be retained as manager, and gossip says that no 


Angeles capitalists. 
changes will be made in the hotel staff for the present. It is also whispered 
that negotiations are said to be pending towards the consolidation of the 
El Mirasol hotel with the interests of the Hotel Hollywood, and this with a 
view of eventually including both hotels in the Linnard chain of California 
hostelries. It will be interesting to follow any possibte developments arising 


from these rumored changes. 


NEWSPAPER MUSICAL INFORMATION 
HE strictures made by outside publications on the way music is handled 
in the I.os Angeles daily press have caused many persons to look more 
carefully at the musical reports in the dailies, I among them, to see what 
kind of writing on this highly specialized subject is being done. In the 


CAPTAIN WAYLAND A. MORRISON 


Prominent young Los Angeles surgeon who will leave soon for France. 
Morrison is a recent recruit to the ranks of the benedicts, his 
marriage to Miss Lucile Phillips, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Allen Phillips, having taken place 
in New York, December 27. 


ear 


‘imes”, I find that the Iwanow “Caucasian Sketches”, played at the last 
symphony concert, “were an unfortunate selection and were trivial and un- 
Possibly; but I noticed that the audience seemed to enjoy these 
sketches about as much as they did Beethoven’s symphony. Also, the 
“Times” said, “When Gustav Mahler was conductor of the Boston symphony 
orchestra, he went to New York at the end of the season,” ete. We have 
no doubt as to Mahler’s going to New York, but as a matter of fact he 
never was conductor of the Boston symphony orchestra. But caustic criti- 
cism, even if absolutely absurd in its statements, is preferable to the treacle 
that is ladled out in most of the newspaper musical reports, 


original.” 


And severity 
of criticism always gives such an atmosphere of profundity, don’t you 
know. 


MIXED PICKLES 


HI J. HEINZ and Company of Pittsburg, the celebrated purveyors 
* of the well-known fifty-seven (count ’em) varieties of juicy pickles, 
have neary completed the construction of their branch factory at Compton. 
Several varieties of the aforesaid 

fifty-seven will be assembled at 

this plant, including pickled cauli- 

flower, and English 

If Burbank’s magic ean 


cucumbers, 
walnuts. 
compass the miracle, maybe we can 
look for pickled cactus in days to 
come, Aat any rate, the location 
of a branch of this famous com- 
pany at Compton is significant of 
the steady trend of manufactur 
ing interests to Los Angeles and 
vicinity. As the demand for pickles 
“in our midst” is certain to con- 
tinue, the shorter the cut between 
buyer and seller, the better for 
everybody. 


TOURIST TRAVEL TO CALI- 
FORNIA 


NDICATIONS are that there 

will be the usual influx of win- 
ter tourists to California, and par- 
ticularly from Canada, during the 
coming winter. While the people 
of the United States and Canada 
realize that the first business of 
their nations is the War, they also 
realize that to properly carry on 
the War, the business of the coun- 
tries must be along the usual chan- 
nels as far as possible, and they 
do not look upon their yearly visit 
to California during the winter in 
the nature of a junket, but believe 
that by getting away from the 
rigors of their severe winters, and 
spending them in California, they 
will be better able, for the balance 
of the year, to fulfil the extra bur- 
dens placed upon everybody by the 
War. 


Captain 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


HE importance of Los Angeles as a Coast Harbor city is something of 

which Eastern and Mid-western capitalists are comparatively little 
informed. The fact that millions have already been expended on the harbor 
and its improvements, and that millions more will be spent here is a matter 
on which they are more or_less ignorant. It would not be a bad idea to 
have a score of first-class photographs taken of the Harbor and its various 
surroundings, these to be duplicated and sent to every commercial pub- 
lication not not only in the United States, but in Great Britain and France. 
We have the Harbor here, and magnificent shipping facilities. Let us 
spread the knowledge of this fact everywhere. Send these photographs 
to every railway in the United States, every shipping firm of magnitude, 
and every corporation which might be influenced commercially by the facts 
of the Harbor as evidenced by such pictures. Spend a thousand dollars or 
so in photography and reap a few more manufactories for the city, and 
an immense amount of high-class publicity to the benefit of our sea-going 
status as it exists today. Send these pictures particularly to every foreign 
Allied ship-building company. 








This last month, with the closing of the second officers training camp 

at the Presidio, he achieved an ambition nurtured throughout a de- 
cade of years, and won his commission as a first lieutenant in the United 
States Army. Let there be no inference from this, that Lieutenant Winne 
has been poring over his army manual during all these ten years and 
laboriously working his way up from the ranks. Fate, however, gave 
Lieutenant Winne a Blackstone in place of an Army Manual when he had 
finished his cadet days at St. Vincent’s College, then a military school 
for boys, and he acquired a legal title instead of an army rank. Then he 
was Offered a splendid connection with the Robert Marsh Company of Los 
Angeles and in the maelstrom of the big business world a good soldier was 
lost to Uncle Sam. When the Second Officers’ Training Camp opened, Gar- 
rett Winne, civilian, was enrolled as a member. All the zeal of his military 
school days was awakened and he drilled, dug trenches, swept out camp, 
did his bit at “shooting snipe” and 
studied his new army manual with 
such indefatigable enthusiasm that 
he skipped right over a second 
lieutenantcy and at the close of the 
three months of training was given 
his stripe as first lieutenant. Lieu- 
tenant Winne, who is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Winne of 
Los Angeles, and who incidentally 
is but twenty-five years old, has 
been assigned to duty at Camp 
Fremont, where he will have the 
distinction of being an officer with 
a company of regulars, men who 
have seen three years of service 
in the Philippines. During a fort- 
night’s visit in Los Angeles, which 
was concluded this last week, Lieu- 
tenant Winne was much feted by 
his host of friends here. He also 
included in his calendar of events 
—a wedding, at which, however, 
he officiated in the capacity of an 
usher, Lieut. Thomas A. J. Dock- 
weiler, a fellow-officer, being the 
bridegroom. 


Tn years ago Lieutenant Garrett Winne first donned a uniform. 


“CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
DENCE’ 

In these days when the spy and 
espionage system is an important 
factor in our country’s welfare, it 
is not surprising that many a thor- 
oughly loyal citizen is caught in 
the net of circumstantial evidence 
and brought up before the Federal] 
Department of Justice to ‘“ex- 
plain.” It was in such a net that 
a wealthy eastern banker, retired 
and now sojourning in Los An- " 
geles, was entangled recently. Per fess 
force of censorship he must be Billie 
nameless, but the story should | AAs, nel 
serve aS a warning to every loyal 
American to avoid suspicion, An Lie 
invention in which the banker was | 
interested occupied many of his 
afternoons and evenings. With the 
aid of a mechanical genius, who 
lives in a small cottage in a mod- 
est section of the city, he was 
busily engrossed in perfecting the 
invention. But the banker's big 
touring car, standing for hours at a time in front of the little cottage; the 
closely drawn blinds, and the mysterious going and coming of the stranger 
in the neighborhood, quite naturally, in these days, aroused suspicion, 
and the automobile number was taken as a first clue. The trail then led 
to a local hotel, but when the mysterious person was sought there, he had 
departed. He left no forwarding address, but the investigators were in- 
formed that he called for his mail at intervals. Meanwhile other apart- 
ment houses sheltered the “mysterious stranger,” while he “sampled” their 
hospitality. Calling at his former abode one day for his mail the banker 
was given a telephone number. ‘“What’s the name?” he asked. “They 
didn’t give any,” replied the clerk. “Well, I never call up numbers when 
no name is left,’ vouchsafed the banker, and thought no more of the matter. 
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But the clerk reported his conversation later to the officer who called, and 
the pursuit became one of real import. Then the banker, unsuspecting all 
the excitement his transitory movements were occasioning, found a new 
domicile to his liking. Having permanently located himself, it was not 
long before he was located, also, by the federal authorities. There was 
a conference with the Department of Justice in which all the mysterious 
elements were eliminated and the banker departed to enjoy his unsullied 
reputation as a patriotic American citizen, but with the determination to 
move less frequentlly and to leave a forwarding address when he does 
migrate to other quarters. 


INDUSTRIAL COMPARISONS 


XN OMPARISONS are obvious in manufacturing activities. If cities are 

advancing in importance as manufacturing centres, the figures will 
show it. In the last number of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Activities, the statement is made 
that about seventy new industries 
have been located in San Fran- 
cisco during 1917. The statistics 
show that during that year one 
hundred and seventy-five new in- 
dustries were located in Los An- 
geles. In 1916 ninety new indus- 
tries were located in San Fran- 
cisco, and one hundred and fifty- 
three in Los Angeles. In 1915 
forty-four new industries were lo- 
cated in San Francisco, and one 
hundred and fifty in Los Angeles. 
For these three years last past the 
figures show two hundred and four 
new industries started in San 
Francisco, and four hundred and 
seventy-eight in Los Angeles, or 
seventy more than twice as many 
as in the northern city, for the 
three year period. Los Angeles 
has a future in manufacturing that 
is not behind her. 


VIGILANCE COMMITTEES 
( OVERNOR STEPHENS, as 

X Chairman of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense for California, and 
his Executive Committee, have is- 
sued a letter calling attention to 
the work of German propagandists 
in the State, and asking the co-op- 
eration of all citizens in meeting 
and combating this insidious peril. 
Coneurrently with this communica- 
tion has been given out a letter 
from the American Defense So- 
ciety, calling for the organization 
of vigilance committees, or “Vigi- 
lance Corps” as they are termed, to 
run down every person suspected 
of disloyalty and give the Govern- 
ment all possible information re- 
lating to such persons and their ac- 
tivities. Vigilance Committees in 
California are no new thing, and 
they have done good work in the 


LIEUTENANT GARRETT WINNE past. It is high time that every- 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Winne of Los Angeles, who won his stripes at 
the Presidio last month. Lieutenant Winne has been assigned to 
duty at Camp Fremont with a company of regulars. 


one openly or secretly aiding the 
Kaiser, no matter what their posi- 
tion, be interned and put to work 
for the United States Government, 
at hard labor. Temporizing with these internal enemies, permitting them 
to spread their lies broadcast as to conditions in the United States is only 
to make it harder for the Americans at the front. The strictest kind of 
measures are necessary to reduce incendiarism and the sending out of in- 
formation as regards the moving of troops. Self-preservation is the first 
law of Nations as well as individuals, and the sooner all suspicious aliens 


are digging ditches and mending roads the better for the United States, and 
each and every community and city in the country. More and more is the 
imperative necessity of a rigid surveillance of foreign citizenship becoming 
apparent. Everywhere in the United States the conditions are becoming 


more acute, and eternal vigilance, now as ever, is the price of security. 
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FROM A BROADWAY WINDOW 


By HAMILTON LITTLE 


' NOTHER effort is making to put the 
A Second street tunnel thrcugh the big 
hill; more steps have been taken to 
extend Broadway through to Washington 
street, and the last assessment for its new 
lighting system has been paid, so that the 
gloom will probably be dispelled ere long. 
If all these plans come to a consummation, 
our main stem may yet be a real thorough- 
fare instead of a mere connecting street 
downtown. Of course, if we had vision, we’d 
remove the entire hill, lay out the land in 
business lots, and concentrate our retail dis- 
trict in a level and close in vicinity. Or 
we'd condemn the entire hill for a downtown 
city park and civic centre and have the most 


unique metropolis what is. But vision is, 


next to ideas, the scarcest thing in the world. 
So Jet’s push the tunnel through, and pass 
like moles from one side of town to the 


te. other. 


OW that we have voted to close the 

bars, and to serve potables only with 
“meals” between 11 a. m. and 9 p. m., there is started a movement to abolish 
the time tried and tested “iron clad” sandwich, which has camouflaged many 
a “joy” party in its day. The report is that a waste of $1000 a day is due 
to the serving and destruction of such sandwiches—for few of thei are 
either eatable or edible. That waste is criminal, just at this time, if not 
always. Why it should be tolerated by Hoover is a problem I cannot solve. 
Why it is any worse to drink a glass of beer without an alleged “meal” 
than with one, is another problem that I cannot solve. Away with the 
indestructible and overworked sandwich, save the waste, and help win the 


war, say I. 


ASHION authorities declure that the coming skirts will be 

shorter, narrower and closer. As they say in vaudeville, 
“May the Good Lord keep my eyesight clear!” Skirts are woman’s 
greatest allure; from the earliest the flirt of a skirt 
has had poetic value, and the swish of silken petti- 
coats has been a man-trap no woman used in 
vain. Sometimes these skirts have been dis- 
tended to awful proportions by means of hoops 
or crinoline, and sometimes they have 
been distorted by bustles of awesome 
and criminal shape. But always, the 
skirt has been the feminine weapon 
and wise the woman who knew how to 
make it most valuable. Recently, 
with feminine emancipation, has come aa 
a shifting of the view point. First, from the riding habit, and then from 
the bathing suit, the skirt has been dropped, either partially or frankly 
altogether, and women have not only admitted that they had legs, but have 
boasted of them—when the legs permitted. Having educated man to the 
fact that she is a biped, woman is now irked by her skirt, and while not 
ready to abolish it completely, is doing her best to abbreviate it. The result 
is a compromise—and like all such, it is an abomination. Kecently, one 
of the new narrow, tight, brief skirts made its appearance in my favorite 
Its wearer was just past the flapper age, not acceptable in the 
chicken class, but still over the high school limit. She had on a drapery so 
tight that her steps were limited to some eight inches. It struck her abaft 
the calf, about a hand above her tall shoes, which did not conceal her 
skinny underpinning. She had to hump over to walk at all, and she suc- 
ceeded in being what she evidently wanted to be—the cynosure of all eyes. 
But it may not have occurred to her that men turned and women stared in 


street. 


ridicule and not in admiration. 


¢ “Ww HY NOT say a good word for the artistry of your shop windows 

in Los Angeles?” said an Easterner to me the other day. “I have 
been all over the United States, and I have not seen their equal in display, 
in beauty of setting and in sheer worth. Your window dressers have art, 
pulling quality, a fine sense of color values, and, above all, a human-ness, 
if you understand what I mean—the lay figures used resemble real persons 
and not dummies. There must be a world of expense attached to this work, 
but for advertising value and pleasing effect, it has anything beaten I have 
seen from coast to coast.” To which we will all say: “Amen.” Many of 
the men who are doing this window-dressing here are known to me, and I 
know they tale their work seriously; study to progress in it; have inventive 
genius and a true sense of the fitness of things. Windows are the first im- 


pressions of the shops back of them—and it is no uncommon thing to have 
easterners declare that the shops of Los Angeles are the smartest in the 
land. Good work, boys. 


HAD a Christmas letter from a drafted man, which contained some 

tips that I am going to pass on, even though the holiday gift season 
is no more—for some of my fair feminine friends are so busy “outfitting” 
these boys that their activity will continue right through the year. Says 
this unpoetic but brave young fellow: “Tell the women folk to quit sending 
us those little kits of de-dads, for we have no use for them; the govern- 
ment supplies all such articles that we can use or lug around, and the com- 
pany tailor keeps our uniforms mended. But do send us extra underwear, 
socks, handkerchiefs, tobacco, puttees—if they are government standard, 
but be sure of that—and other useful articles like that. We have all the 
grub we can eat, and it is useless to send us stuff to eat from home, for it 
is mashed or spoiled or ruined before we get it—if ever we do. I wouldn’t 
give one good suit of underwear, by the way, for all the ‘comfort kits’ ever 
made!" Now, you poetic young flappers, take heed, and go to work on 
canton flannel and stop your knitting. 


T HE more that big new office and theatre building at Third street nears 
completion, the more impressive, dignified and pleasing it becomes. It 
is a real monument in Broadway, a landmark that the street can well be 
proud of, and it is a pity that the thoroughfare doesn’t boast more of them. 
It has set an example of faith in the city and its principal street that others 
would do well to emulate. Broadway, singularly enough, has very few tall 
or striking structures; most of its buildings are ancient, unimpressive, posi- 
tively displeasing. By contrast with the one named, they show up worse 
than ever. Let's start a movement to rebuild, and sce if something can’t 
be done about it. Incidentally, there are signs that Mercantile place will 
be abolished and a fit building erected. This has always been a cheap, eye- 
sore; when the time comes, let’s build a really noble 
structure there, and help out the big street to that ex- 
tent, anyhow. I question if there would have been that 
great exodus to Seventh, had Broadway lived up to 
what might have been expected of it in the way of 

shop homes. 


ry. HE sad death of Nat Wills, one of America’s 

leading funmakers, will be regretted by many 

thousands who have laughed at his queer tramp make- 

up and his merry quips. Which makes me wonder who wil) 

fall heir to Nat’s “weskit” with its weird collection of medals. 

These medals—mostly badges of various reception committees 

and the like—were acquired all over the world and are really an ac- 

cumulation of unusual sort and extent. They constituted the one 

thing about Nat’s act—save his personality—that never was imi- 
tated. 


HIS war tax, now—it is making pennies valuable for the first 

time to many an oldtimer hereabouts. Most of us can recail 
when there were no pennies in California; we scorned anything smaller than 
a nickel, and we used that coin mainly for car fare and largess. Two bits 
was the minimum charge, and anyone who split a quarter had to do it 
literally; the “bit” was one-half a physically bisected 25-cent piece. Then 
came the easterner, and the nickel rose in value and appreciation. And 
then came the department store, with a 99-cent habit, and a carload of 
coppers to educate the public to thrift. Oldtimers would have none of ’em, 
and threw the “reds” to the birds. However, an influx of Yankees con- 
verted California to the one-cent basis—and the war taxes are inaking the 
coin a prime necessity. 


T EVER, I think, have I seen the poinsettias finer, more brilliant or 
. more numerous than they are this year. Possibly the lack of rain is 
the reason for this; possibly the very warm fall, but whatever the reason, 
the fact exists that their searlet 
gleam is to be seen almost any- 
where in Los Angeles, and their 
glow was a gorgeous incident of 
the Christmas season. Why, I 
even saw potted ones in 
the Broadway flower 
shops, and they were a 
big splash of red amid 
the purple of the violets 
and the white of the car- 
nations—making’ it, flor- 
ally, a fine, patriotic and 
American Noel. 





THE ART OF DUCK SHOOTING 


By JOHN S. NIPE 


HEN ducks are plentiful in a country a good many people think 
it might be a very simple matter to go out and shoot some ducks. 
Most ducks think differently. When a country has a stock of 
quail in it, they can usually be got at, although it may cost a lot of work. 
When snipe are “down,” a couple of shrewd hunters can get some shots at 
But the lakes 


may be full of ducks, away out in the middie, and they may refuse to come 


them, even if they are wild, and the day is dark and stormy. 
to the decoys, even if stirred from their resting-places. And even if they 
are flying well, you have to know the art of duck-shooting to bring them 
in within range. 

A whole book could be written about building “blinds,” setting out 
A 


scarcely be built too low, but it is comparatively easy to build it too high. 


decoys, and keeping still and motionless in the “blind.” “blind? can 


It should be built so that even the builder would not know it from the 
It should 


have absolutely nothing around it in the way of tell-tale evidences of paper, 


surrounding vegetation if he were fifty yards away on the water. 


empty shell-boxes, or any bright or dark colors that show against the rushes, 
brush, tules, or whatever the “blind” is constructed of. A duck is a sus- 
picious bird. He has a right to be suspicious. You wust gain his confidence 
if you want to shoot him, but given a perfect “blind,” and a bunch of decoys 
arranged in a life-like manner and a duck will come right in and alight 
among the decoys if you let him. 
is to keep still in the “blind.”’ 


will send a flock of ducks skurrying away from the decoys even after Lhey 


An imperative necessity in duck-shooting 


The least little motion of the head or body 


are headed straight for your “blind.’ The glint of a gun barrel held above 


the “blind” will frighten them, and many a shot is lost by some “tender- 


foot” getting up to stretch himself, or to take a peek to see if something is 
“coming.” Two men in a “blind” makes the ideal shooting, for they can 
watch the skies better, and if they are old-timers, they will never interfere 
in the least with each other's shooting. 


Here in Southern California duck-shooting is possible under neariy ideal 
conditions. Old duck-shooters in the Kankakee marshes know how many 
men gave their lives to the marshes, lost and frozen, or engulfed in sink- 
holes, and duck-shooting in the spring or in the late fall was the strenuous 
life, often, and no mistake. But in Southern California the sport is had in 
all its fascination, but with about all of the hardship eliminated. In some 
parts of the country near Los Angeles, the ducks are mostly sprigs, widgeon, 
teal and spoon-bills, with a sprinkling of blue-bills and an occasional mal- 
lard. In other sections they have a good many mallards, together with some 


eanvas-backs and redheads. Ruddies and butter-balls are also common. 


The fact that Southern California was dry in places did not stop the 
enterprising duck-shooters of the State. They bored artesian wells, flooded 
the dry plains, and around the artificial lakes thus formed the tules grew 
up as though they had just been waiting for someone to bring along the 
water, and the ducks came in to enjoy the hospitality extended to them. 
Treat a duck right, and he will generally treat you right. Plant plenty of 
wild rice, celery, and feed for him, give him a chance to rest up and forget 
having been shot at, and he will usually come in and be resigned to his fate. 
The California duck-shooters know this, and they shoot different days in the 
week, according to localities, giving the ducks five days in the week to rest 
up and recruit their shattered nerves, Some clubs shoot ‘Thursdays and 
Sundays; some other clubs shoot Wednesdays and Saturdays. Some clubs 
have a rest lake where no shooting at all is allowed at any time. 


No power boats are allowed, no “battery’’ shooting, and twenty-five 


ducks is the limit in the State. The shooting begins half an hour before 


sunrise, and is allowed until sunset. The best shooting is usually during 
In 


the clubs, the keeper comes out after the morning flight, and picks up the 


the morning flight, which runs from daylight until about ten o’clock. 


cripples with a retriever. It is seldom a wounded bird is lost. Occasionally 


a later flight, at about two or three o’clock arrives, but the cream of the 


shooting is in the morning. ‘The season extends from October 16th to Feb- 


ruary Ist. 

It must not be supposed that the shooting is confined to the clubs alone. 
Very excellent shooting can be had within a day’s ride in the cars from 
Los Angetes in Bear Valley and other districts, and these districts can be 


reached by motor as well as by railway. There is goose shooting some sea- 


sons in one or two of the further outlying districts, and jack-snipe are 


found around the edges of the lakes in the wet spots. The artificial lakes 


are shallow, only a few feet deep, and some of the students of duckology in 
Southern California are going to move for a lowering of their lakes in 


ovder to make them even shallower, claiming that this will make the shoot- 


ipso 


ing better. The ducks most common being “puddie” ducks, so-called, as dis- 


tinguished from the deep-diving canvas-backs and red-heads, the shallower 
the water the easier the feed is reached and the more attractive it is to the 
birds. 

A twelve-gauge double-barrelled gun has always been my choice for 
duck-shooting. I know the 16 gauges are used extensively, and even twenty 


gauge guns. But an old reliable twelve-gauge for me, modified choke in 


the right barrel, full-choke in the left. Number six shot backed by any one 
of a number of brands of smokeless powder is a good load. 


About the most vital thing to remember in duck-shooting is to hold well 
ahead. More birds are missed in duck-shooting by reason of the load pass- 
ing back of them than by any other reason. It is simply amazing how fast 
a duck can travel. A green-wing teal, coming with the wind, and in a stiff 
breeze is passing through the air, believe me. I knew one old duck-shooter 
to say, in such a case, “hold 100 feet ahead, and let us pray.” The man who 
can make a double on teal, under such circumstances, is a “crackerjack,” 
fourteen hands high, all wool and a yard wide. Shooting over decoys is the 
method most used in Southern California. Some of the men here are having 
marked success in raising wild mallards for decoys, and in getting wild rice, 
celery, and other duck foods under way at certain clubs. As long as the 
care is exercised in taking reasonable shooting that now prevails there will 
he good duck-shooting here for probably all time to come. “Pass-shooting,” 
jumping ducks, battery shooting, and shooting from boat “blinds” in the 
open water are other phases of the sport which obtains in various portions 
of the United States. Shore “blinds” are generally used in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


As a sport, as an art, duck-shooting is second to no other branch of 
wing-shooting. I have known men who had hunted big game all over 
America and Africa who declared there was nothing like a day over the 
decoys, when the wind was right, the ducks flying well, and they were with 
an o!d chum in the “blind.” One peculiarity of the sport is that even when 
conditions seem perfect, “blind” absolutely faultless, decoys set properly, 
wind favorable and ducks thick, the birds just womn't “play in your back- 
yard” for pure spite. 


The duck-shooters of other States ought to have at least one winter's 
sport in Los Angeles County before they hang the old shot-gun up for the 
boy to take down in years to come. It is worth a trip from Far Rockaway 
or Sandy Hook to get the thrill. “Here they come. Jll take the hind pair, 
and you take the front. Don’t stir till I give the word. NOW.” 


A Southern California Duck-Shooting Club 
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USBANDS 


AND OTHER MACHINES 


By ELIZABETH SOLOMON 


HAT is a husband anyhow? Nothing but a 
lover getting over it, and convalescents are 
so — limp and languid. The delirium 
(“pearls, poetry and protestations”) is over, 
and he now pursues early hours, simple food 
and sane living generally. Sanity and Safe- 
ty: 1. e. Satiety and Sadness! 

That’s the way I feel toward husbands 
when I lie back in that soul-stealing limou- 
sine that rolls so silently and swiftly over 
the shining, gunmetal drive through the or- 
ange groves into Pasadena (Proper). If 
you have been here you know it is really 

proper Pasadena. And the funny part of it is that it isn’t my car, but my 
friends’, the 'Treadwells’, who have a heavenly habit of sending it for me. 
Now in the old regime, when I had a husband, no one sent limousines for 
me. What use had I for a motor anyway—I never went any place. Now 
the moment I enter the Treadwells’ car (it cost seventy-five HUNDRED, 
I am positive, or more) chillyhauteur envelops me (hauteur is always 
‘alled “chilly” so why not make one word of it?) right on top of my 
evening wrap, a fine and frosty feeling surrounds me. I always wear 
the velvet-and-fur; it’s my own; the other cloak—chillyhauteur—comes— 
and goes with the limousine. 

All the way into Pasadena I'm supercilious and snippy to my brother. 
I take him with me—aren’t men magnificent—as brothers? Then, too, one 
ean act like a human being and yet be deemed a lady if one is accompanied 
by a “lord of creation,” so I take brother along in the limousine. He is 
awfully distinguished looking, even if he is young (so am I, I mean young, 
even though I do have ideas of my own). 

In our restaurants and cafes one can’t get a thing to 
drink, unless one produces a material guarantee, very 
material (guarantee-ing I know not what). The security 
offered (could it be called collateral?) must be either 
a meal crdezed with the drink or a male with you when 
you order the drink. 

Then, too, I simply will NOT go to a dance without 
a masculine escort. It’s not “cricket” (I learned that 
from Bertie, who’s British) to take other women’s 
dancing partners unless you can make a fair exchange. 
When there is a scarcity of men, and there always 
is—at a dance—the hostess keeps rounding them up 
and making them onestep every onestep and waltz 
every waltz, Oftentimes it feels that they have mis- 
taken one for the other and are fighting it out with 
the music. There is never a chance of loitering in 
the billiard-room or interspersing love-making with 
onestepping, and thus rest one’s legs. I know just 
how my brother’s knees feel the three days after 
we give a dance. He dances punctiliously—perhaps 
that is why it stiffens him up so—with every dame 
present, and wishes half of them were absent. 

Back to Pasadena: I take my brother along. 

He’s a superb dancer and the fairest sort of an exchange. All the 
women are quite, quite welcome to him for who wants to dance with her 
own brother? It’s perfectly sumptuous when they call out at midnight 
(or one or two a. m. or whatever hour I can coax Bub into staying) I 
say it makes me feel oh, Orientally opulent when they call out “MRS. 
CONNOR’S CAR,” and I go trailing out with handsome Bub in my wake. 
Kverybody thinks he’s my husband—much to his disgust when it happens 
to be stunning young girls, who think all evening that he is magnificent— 
but married—te ME! Hence his habit of introducing me in very meas- 
ured, incisive, clear-as-a-bell voice “my SISTER, Mrs. CONNOR.” Yes, 
that’s me, but goodness knows I’m sorry, awfully sorry about it, and really, 
can’t you be nice and forget it? It was a youthful indiscretion and Vil 
never do it again—no, never. Bub wants to forget it too, and it’s only 
when some girl is awfully fetching that he remembers—and we all know 
that “Self preservation is .. 

If I get all these thrills riding in the Treadwells’ car, won’t it be 
superba extravaganza to have my own—my own car, my own career, my 
own chauffeur, my own club, my own cheque-book, my own everything 
except my own—husband and that is unheard of. It can't be done—to 
keep him as inviolable as one’s bank account or one’s own toothbrush. 

If one can’t enjoy one’s share in one’s husband without being called 
“stingy” on account of one’s attitude to the other shares—and sharers—it 
is much, much better to live (more or less quietly) with one’s brother. 

But I want my own car, Even now the Treadwells’ is beginning to 
pall upon me and I take it so as a matter of course that I forget half-way 
into Pasadena to be snippy to Bub. I want my own car so I won’t have 
to say at breckfast just before or after he (I don’t mean my brother) 


has muttered the morning remark about the temperature of the coffee: 
“Are you going to use the car today—dear? (Don’t forget to call him dear 
for I have noticed that all “good-manager” wives throw in a blinding 
shower of pet-names, but some way it doesn't remind anyone oi love- 
making.) 

Of course he intends using it and if you have two cars, he is going 
to use the one you want. You know how it is, now, don’t you, only you 
won't come out and say so as I do. 
spoken after the crash than before. 

The foregoing coaxing for the car doesn’t fit my own personal case 
because HE isn’t HERE, but you already knew that from my spontaneity 
and general gladsomeness, but I put it that way to prove to you, dear 
Madame, that I am absolutely en rapport with your situation. 

Matrimony certainly has a tendency to make liars—to greater or less 
degree—of even the most truthful women. Have you ever noticed it? Is 
it because wives must so often act a lie, to say nothing of telling them, 
that the best actress makes the best wife? 

“The End justifies the Means,” seems the slogan selected by wives and 
the JEND, the great and divine END in mind is holding one’s husband! 
(Just that—nothing more—can you believe it?) Few face the fact, and 
it is a fact, that the husband who has to be held is not worth the holding. 
Such holdings would be better sold out, or even given away, completely, 
so the wife will be free of all stockholders’ liabilities. 

Instead of that doctrine, “The Knd justifies the Means,” write in the 
Bride's Book on a page a year or so in the future—“Is the Game worth 
the Candle?” and see what happens—if she is a sensib’e woman. 

II she is—it will be cool, conventional and correct; she will choose 
the town-car and will give him the touring; she will keep Pomeranian-Pet 
and he may keep the chickens (and welcome); she will keep the country- 

place and give him the town-house. Though this division 
may seem rather scrambled; chickens and touring-car 
going with the town-house and the town-car and Pom- 
eranian with the country-place. You may ascribe it to 
the fact that is the firs¢ time in her life she has eal- 
culated and divided things (she has always been prone 
to give everything). She is, naturally, rather rattled, 
though she pretends to be very matter-of-fact, even a 
bit bored. Still, it isn’t such an absurd division after 
ali—many men would approve of it—town-house, chick- 
ens and touring-car! 


One can be so much more plain- 


Matrimony is more a matter-o-moping than a 
matter-o-money. Oftentimes there is the right amount 
of money, not too much, nor too little, yet the mar- 
nage is a failure. Mentally and spiritually and often- 
times, physically, lassitude sets in. Before risking 
matrimony one should corral a career, have an all- 
absorbing one well in hand. Thus accoutred, one 

may more safely encounter the dullness of do- 

mesticity and tilt with those twin terrors, Divorce 
and Disiilusionment on a more nearly fifty-fifty basis. 

You know how it is when matrimonial malaria gets them. He grows 
too fat for his dress-clothes and the way she bulges over in all her clothes 
someway makes you think of the word Oleomargarine—and you remember 
you called her Margery before marriage. 
butter’ now. 


She certainly is “As fat as 


Margery before marriage never refused 
an invitation on account of “the maid just 
leaving.” Now, “the maid is just leav- 
ing’ always and, besides, “Horace has to 
get down to the Bank so early.” He in- 
tends “to have a million dollar Trust 
Company of his own some day!’ What a 
paltry and picayunish ambition! Why 
not aspire to a hundred million dollar 
one? He'll never get either. 
That blessed—blankety, blank BANK 
that means “bread and butter.” BREAD 
and BUTTER! ! ! Good enough for ten-year- 
olds. Bread and butter in a dull dining-room, 
while just outside coffee and toast and mar- 
malade and = grape-fruit-with-a-dash-of-sherry 
(don’t forget the sherry and the cherry) might 
just as easily be served on the balcony over- 
looking the Valley. And why not, one little 
epigram, oh! just a little one be served with 
it? Please! 
Sure as a husband—before he is your 


husband—bhreakfast 7s served on the balcony if ti 


Continued on Page 26 
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As the evening wrap is the efloresence of fine- 
ladyhood, in attire, so this evening wrap from 
Citrin’s is the penultimate of its kind. Rose 
petals, lavender and other poetic things went to 
its formation, under guise of silks and velvets 


HE burgeoning of Spring mani- 
fests first in millinery. 

As the brookside willow, first 
harbinger of the dawning vernal sea- 
son, signals by swelling buds the vital 
stirring of Natures out-reaching heart, 
so are milady’s hats the first to herald 
the great change in her wardrobe from 
winter's modes to those of the happier 
season. 

The first straws are already perched 
upon the hat blocks, ready to take flight 
to more personal pedestals. These, the 
straws which show which way the wind 
of Fashion blows, foretell much loveli- 
ness in headwear. First in favor and 
high in novelty are the smooth, flat 
weaves in either black or colors, in 
many cases made more smooth and 
shining by means of lacquer. “Zippa” 
is the rather forceful name given by 
some houses to this straw, which at 
most forms but a brim, the facing of a 
brim or some striking part of the hat, 
in combination with another straw or 
with one of the new weaves in crepe. 
Its brother, an extremely rough and 
knotty weave, offsets the Zippa, in some 
instances, and in others forms the entire 
hat—usually one of the closely hugging 
turbans which set well down above the 
brows. The most popular colors in 
these straws are burnt onion, navy and 
a lovely turquoise shade, which in the 
inequalities of the weave takes on sev- 
eral tints, like the turquoise gem in con- 


NEW 


junction with its various matrices. The 
shapes are large and small, flat and 
high, round and elongated; which is but 
another way to say, the shapes are 
shaped to become the wearer. Trim- 
ming is, if possible, more simple even 
than heretofore. Ribbon in fine weaves 
and usually in a matching tint, possibly 
an ornament resembling in some in- 
stances the top of an antique comb in 
tortoise-shell or silver, and _ floral 
wreaths formed from raffia, applied 
flatly to the brim and crown, adorn 
some of the Spring creations. 

The Spring suits which have ap- 
peared, are builded upon simple lines 
and the materials are supple, and 
loomed along the lines of serge, trico- 
tine, gabardine and a new material of 
wool with silken finish and a surface 


in pompon effect, usually in two tones. 





vers 

} 
A fore-blossom of the out-door sports season, 
this skirt and _ slip-on, sleeveless coat, of the 
newest suiting fabric in silk and wool of a golden 
brown underglint with rose, seems to breathe 
the freshness of California’s open spaces and 


her place in the sun. Lookng golfward from 
Robinson’s. 


The latter is one of the handsomest 
materials brought out in several sea- 
sons. It is used in some of the stun- 
ning new sports suits, where it forms 
the coat and skirt. 

In our sketch from Robinson’s this 
new material appears in a delightful 
shading of golden wood-like brown, un- 
derglint with rose. The sleeveless coat, 
for golfing and other outdoor sports, is 
a this season’s feature which is to be 
emphasized. ‘The skirt is narrow and 
of modest length, as the coming sea- 





son’s skirts are prone to be. The skirt 
worn with this chic sports suit is of im- 
ported silk and the hat is a fine Milan 
in natural tint, with a puggarree of 
heavy silk in paper white, diamond 
stitched over the entire fabric. 

Furs will play a part, in the coming 
season’s wear, of importance equal to 
that of any season heretofore and since 
rariety is the spice of life in furs, as 
e:sewhere, the popular pelts must of ne- 


A 





The silver gray braided sergeness of this smart- 
est of Misses suits, with its silver buttons and 
silver buckles, and its subtle two-sidedness 
is excelled only by the distracting pertness of 
the turban of Zippa straw, with its aviatory 
feather fancy, perched as if to fly to some fair 
millinery heaven. As if anything in such good 
taste could really want to leave that delightful 
place at Bullock’s. 


cessity change from time to time. The 
capette, sketched at the new fur shop 
of Willard H. George, 728 West Sev- 
enth street, is of Russian squirrel, one 
of the most popular of Spring and 
Summer furs. Full across the shoul- 
ders and rounded well below the waist, 
the culmination of this bewitching gar- 
ment lies in the closely set fringe of 
tails along the edge, the gun-metallic 
tint of the squirrel tails, adding depth 
of value in coloring to the whole. ‘The 
capette is lined with satin in a tint ton- 
ing with the darkest tints of the fur. 
Willard George makes a specialty of 
designing furs to order, and in plan- 
ning them, takes into consideration each 
individual need. There is more in 
choosing the becoming and appropriate 
in furs than in any other garments, as 
every clothes-wise woman is aware. 
“Eddie Schmidt” is written plainly 
upon the chic riding suit pictured on 
these pages. Eddie Schmidt tailoring 
is told in every trigly tailored line of 
the stunning coat and this distinguished 
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fines the edges of the side-pointed 
tunic, and extends upon the waist. 
Groups of polished silver buttons, in oc- 
tagonal shape, add a military lustre as 
do the shoulder Straps. Two silver 
buckles at the waist line are novel. The 
scant skirt, extending from below the 
fuller tunic, gives the proper silhouette. 
The tunic lining, satin in an American 
beauty shade, is glimpsed as the wearer 
walks. The hat, a head-hugging tur- 
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Every woman’s fur predilections may be ful- 
filled if she will but disclose them to Willard H. 
George, whose designing mind will find a way 
for fur-expression, as proven by this Russian 
squirrel capette, with its aerial tails—an edition 
de luxe. 


ban, is of two weaves in straw; the 
smooth lacquered Zippa forming a hel- 
met effect against the rougher element. 
The crown is of navy satin de soie, and 
the aviation wings in navy are poised 
as if to take a sudden flight to some 
far millinery heaven. 


Sable, the traditional fur of luxuri- 
ous femininity, from time immemorial, 
was hever more significant than in the 
coatee that we have pictured here from 
Colburn’s. The skill with which the 
pelts have been manipulated to form 
the properly directed stripes, the un- 
stinted wealth of fringing tails and 
paws, and the novel manner in which 
they have elsewhere been employed, 
avow the touch of the master furrier’s 
hand. Sables are like jewels in the pos- 
session of milady who would be well 
dressed. While the past few seasons 
have been sable seasons, pre-eminently, 
there has never been a time when sa- 


bles were not worn by those so fortun- 
ate as to possess them; and this will, 
doubtless, always be the case. And 
sables, like other things of rare intrinsic 
worth, should be purchased only from 
those whose business integrity is un- 
questionable. 

The essence of tailored smartness has 
been achieved in the navy serge street 
suit found at Harris & Frank’s. In a 
fine, close twill such as makes for effec- 
tiveness and for durability as well, 
quality inevitable where one would 
achieve the best of mannishness in 
clothes, this suit is one to rejoice the 
girl whose heart is set to the tune of 
the best of tailoring. The ready-to- 
wear seldom lends itself to such an ef- 
fect as has been accomplished in this 
delightful little suit. The waist line is 
quite high, and the skirt is secant. The 





That restraint of line and trimming which is 
good in tailored suits, is embodied in the one 
from Harris & Frank’s. The silken, tailored 
arrows plainly point the way to transcendence 
in tailored finishing. 


ingrowing pockets slanted upon the 
skirt and also upon the front fullness 
of the coat are arrow-finished, and the 
darts which give trimness to the coat 
are crowded close with buttons up to 
an arrowed point. 


The military note, at first so flaunt- 
ing in feminine attire, has not perhaps 
subsided, but one might say it has been 
assimilated. The military shape in 
coats, especially for sports and outing, 
has become a matter of course and the 
many military touches at first made so 
obtrusive are a trifle more subdued. 
The ensemble of dress has been unques- 
tionably affected by the military trend 
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Russian sable is the synonym for luxury in furs. 
In fact sable is the diamond among the furry 
gems. And when sable has been Colburnized, 
as you see it pictured here, words are meaningless 
im praise of it. 


and from weave to trimming, the offi- 
cial note forms at least an undertone. 
Braiding, of the plainer sorts, crops 
out in unexpected places as a result of 
the military thought, and buttons still 
have their say, in some form or other, 
and they are quite often of metallic 
tones, if not actually of brass. Military 
belts still define the waist line in many 
cases, or fail to define. 


The masculine in tailoring becomes 
more definite, with the advancing sea- 
son; and the tailored girl has in her 
attire but little to betray her femin- 
inity, beyond her scant, straight skirt 
and even that, first glimpse, may seem 
almost like trousers. She has filched 
from her brother his coat, his waistcoat, 
Shirt and searf; and has abstracted his 
walking stick and gloves. Even her 
shoes are apt to be flat heeled and thick 
of sole. If she break into femininity it 
may be in the bag which though of 
leather, still retains the shape of the 
fancy knitting bag. And yet, even in 
this essential, she may have taken unto 
herself the flat, leather purse which 
hides beneath the hand, becoming al- 
most invisible. For more dressy occa- 
sions, she may utilize the pretense of 
reverting to the harem for her trous- 
ered effect, in tulle or battik, but as a 
matter of fact she is but seeking liber- 
ation from over-feminized attire. 





THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 


interim of holiday gaieties, a merry swing 
back into the old social whirl of Christ- 
mas parties, dances, teas and a topping off with a 
New Year’s watch parties and turkey feasts the 
day after, we are settled back into the great 
humanitarian duties which the titanic world war 
has given to each and every patriotic citizen. It 
was just a brief cessation from the great serious- 
ness of our present lives, but its effect is far- 
reaching and it is an invigorated enthusiasm which 
each individual is now bringing into his or her 
work. Of course, not even the Christmas holidays 
could put a real stop to the Red Cross activities, 
nor were the needles of the busy knitters idle, but 
still time was found for a bit of the old-time fes- 
tiveness and families and friends were brought 
together for a social evening and for the nonce, 
all was merry. New Year’s Eve was quite fittingly 
celebrated by the Los Angelans, cafes, clubs and 
homes being the scenes of any nuim- 
ber of happy parties. One of the 
largest of these affairs in which so- 
ciety participated was the musical 
and watch party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Francis Regan at their 
home on South Burlington avenue. 
The appointments were unusually 
artistic, carrying out the Christmas 
motif in color scheme and details. 
Mr. Harold Proctor, the well known 
tenor soloist, presented a program 
of exceptional interest during the 
earlier part of the evening, and at 
midnight the New Year was wel- 
comed in with an appropriate cere- 
mony. Mrs. Regan, who is a most 
gracious and hospitable hostess, was 
attired in a rarely beautiful gown of 
rose point lace. Incidentally, her- 
self prominent in the older-estab- 
lished social circles of Lous Angeles, 
it was quite interesting to note 
among Mrs. Regan’s guests so many 
of the society folk whose names have 
long graced the pages of the social 
register. It was quite like a gather- 
ing of society’s old-time clan. 
Society folk of Los Angeles in 
large numbers motored down to 
Coronado for the New Year's ce‘e- 
bration. Among those who went 
down for the week-end remaining 
over for New Year’s were Mr. and 
Mrs, Herman Janss and their at- 
tractive little daughter, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Jack Jevne. Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Martin of San Marino 


N OW that the Los Angelans have had a brief 


Aviation school at Balboa Park, going over to the 
Hotel for week-ends and whenever he is off duty. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Webb of Los Angeles were 
accompanied by their son Reginald Webb, Mrs. W. 
E. Thompson and Captain Walter Shaw, com- 
manding officer of the British recruits in Southern 
California. Lieutenant and Mrs. James Gilroy 
Leovy, whose wedding was one of the events in 
local society in December, passed the holidays at 
Hotel del Coronado. Mrs. Leovy will be remem- 
bered as Miss Katherine Barbour, one of the most 
popular girls of the younger set. Lieeutenant 
Leovy’s family are residents of San Diego. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucien N. Brunswig accompanied by 
their two daughters, Mrs. Marshall Wellborn and 
Miss Margaret Brunswig, made up another party 
to enjoy the New Year’s celebration at this popu- 
Jar resort. 

Society circles were given another surprise in 
the recent announcement made by Mr. and Mrs. 





G. Edwin William 


with their daughter Margaret and 
her friend, Miss Jane Parsons mo- 
tored down joining Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Mueller and their son Doug- 
las and Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. Schoder and 
their daughter, forming a merry supper party for 
New Year’s eve. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Flem- 
ing with their two daughters and sons-in-iaw Mr. 
and Mrs. Asa D. Cali (Margaret Fleming) and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Duque (Louise Fieming) 
motored down the Saturday before New Year’s. 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles G. Andrews and Mrs. Annie 
Waters Stimson formed another party who mo- 
tored down Sunday for the New Year’s holiday. 
Mr. and Mrs. J.eo V. Youngworth passed several 
days at Coronado. Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. 
Nourse motored down joining their son and daugh- 
ter-in-law Ensign and Mrs. Paul Nourse who are 
domiciled at Hotel del Coronado during Ensign 
Nourse’s detail in Southern California waters. 
Miss Beatrice Olga Simpson enjoyed the New 
Year’s holidays with her brother, Captain Frank 
Simpson, Jr., who is stationed with the Naval 


MRS. BERNAL DYAS 


One of Los Angeles’ popular young matrons who is enthusiastically plying 


her needle for the Red Cross. 


Joseph B. Lippincott of West Adams street, of 
the betrothal of their daughter, Miss Rose Lippin- 
cott to Mr. Henry Davis of Los Angeles. Miss 
Lippincott is popular socially and is well known 
in art circles, having been curator of the artroom 
at Exposition Park. Mr. Davis, who is one of the 
prominent architects of the city, is a brother of 
Mr. Emmett Davis who only a few months ago 
married Madame Mariska Aldrich the well known 
soprano. The bridegroom-elect expects to be 
called at the next draft and so the marriage which 
is planned to be a quiet affair, will take place in 
February, although no definite date has yet been 
BEL. 

Another engagement to cause a ripple of ex- 
citement as well as pleasure was the announcement 
of the engagement of former Senator Frank P. 
Flint and Mrs, Flint’s son, Mr. William Risley 
Flint to Miss Ruth Edith Grant, daughter of Mrs. 
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Robert D. Grant of Williamsport, Pa. The secret 
was told only a few days ago and no date named 
for the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Huntsberger of 450 
Iuecerne boulevard, announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Helen Margaret Huntsberger 
to Mr. Stuart Francis Cooper, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. G. Cooper of Mariposa avenue, Los An- 
geles. Miss Huntsberger is a graduate of the 
Girls’ Collegiate school and a talented girl. Mr. 
Cooper is a graduate of the Textile School of 
Philadelphia. No date has been set for the wed- 
ding. 

Another of the prettily appointed holiday af- 
fairs was the dansant given by Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Kemp of South Hobart boulevard, at the 
Jonathan Club, in honor of their son, Mr. Thatcher 
Kemp, who is a student at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Twelve guests were invited. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Swiggett, who have 
been making their home in Santa 
Barbara, have returned to Los An- 
ge'es to reside. Mrs. Swiggett will 
be remembered as Miss Gladys Bo- 
vard, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
George Bovard, whose marriage of 
two or three years ago was a society 
event. Mr. and Mrs. Swiggett will 
make their home with Mrs. Swig- 
gett’s parents until they can find a 
suitabie location for themselves. 

Mrs. Pascal H. Burke of Fourth 
avenue entertained with a charming 
luncheon ‘Tuesday, complimenting 
two recent brides, Mrs. James W. 
Hum, who was Miss Josephine 
Dodge, and Mrs. William Gibbon, 
formerly Miss Katherine Cottle. 
Mrs. Gibbon, however, was not 
among those present as she is ill in 
New York. Bright blossoms adorned 
the table and about twenty-five 
friends enjoyed the affair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Emmett Whit- 
ley have returned to Los Angeles 
after an enjoyable eastern trip and 
will make their home at their big 
ranch near Van Nuys. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Milner have also. re- 
turned from an extended eastern 
trip. Mr. and Mrs. P. J. McGarry 
and two little children, Emile and 
Alice, are home again after passing 
the holidays in San Francisco. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Braun have 
returned from their trip to San An- 
tonio, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Allison 
Barlow have returned to Los An- 
geles to make their home after pass- 
ing a year in Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willitts J. Hole entertained with a 
dinner a few evenings ago, the 
guests of honor being Mr. and Mrs. Barlow. Later 
the guests were taken to the Mason. 

Of the many delightful affairs given during and 
since the holidays for the young people, the danc- 
ing party given by Mrs. M. G. Eshman of West 
Twenty-seventh street, Thursday evening, January 
3, was perhaps most enjoyable, since it was par- 
ticipated in by the younger set of Los Angeles who 
are in schools here. The affair was particularly 
to compliment Mrs. Eshman’s daughter, Miss Car- 
oline, who is a Marlborough girl and her young 
friends. Patriotic and the holiday motif was car- 
ried out in the decorations of the house. The mu- 
sic for dancing was furnished by a Jazz Band 
the members being boys in the younger set. About 
seventy-five young people enjoyed the party. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Hunt of Santa Monica enter- 
tained at dinner on New Year's Eve in honor of 
Miss Esther Love and Mr. Howard Spencer. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 


By SHERLEY HUNTER 


New York, January 2nd, 19..8. 

S far as the writer can discern 
a New York painted itself in pur- 
ple-red as much as usual and cafe pro- 
prietors pulled their hair because they 
charged not fifty cents more per “sit- 
ting privilege” on New Year’s Eve. 
All of which was assured on Christmas 
Eve by well-versed rounders. Adver- 
tising agencies are a good mirror of 
the true business attitude. The better 
agencies are sitting pat—because their 
clients are prone to do so. One man 
believes the war will be a stimulant and 
steppeth forth with proofs of why. He 
can no more than turn to sit down be- 
fore a blue-whiskered person arises to 
his full altitude and in like manner can 
prove the opposite. Agencies which 
look to advertising appropriations for 
the coming year with seven figures to 
them—believe that the half-way place 
is where things will really “place.” 
Wall Street is about as reliable an ad- 
visor as a young woman of thirty-seven 
just proposed to—let the Kaiser have 
an ulcerated tooth and “bloocy” go the 
points. Maybe Wall Street’s eye is on 
someone else's barometer nowadays. 


One of the good things the new mayor— 
just before Christmas—did was to take 
a rap at those who were unconsciously 
dulling the spirits of folk with mis- 
chievious apprehensions and wails about 
thrift, and impoverishing business as a 
part of the war process. 

Predictions point to short-term fin- 
ancing on a large scale which will stop 
the launching of new enterprises to 
quite an extent. Corporations may be 
compelled to pay between 614, to 8 
per cent for credit. Many manufac- 
turing lines will see a most remarkable 
revival due to deranged foreign condi- 
tions. Barbers, tailors, waiters will get 
from 25 to 75 per cent greater wages at 
war necessity manufacturing than they 
earned at their former trades (yes, even 
New York waiters!) Commercial or- 
ganizations are looking to having their 
houses in order for readjustments when 
peace suddenly comes—this year or 
next. Lending institutions will exert 
extreme caution here to prevent undue 
construction by refraining to make 
loans. Most of the large colleges and 
universities predict a dearth—quality 
and quantity—in athletic material but 
will continue work for the general well- 
being of the student bodies. Some of 
the New York schools have suffered 
because of the coal shortage. All are 
making preparations to assist in the 
war work, from donating grounds and 
laboratories to continuing to train 
drafted men in technical courses. 

How much is a dollar worth here? 

Before the war in Europe— 

liggs, 40 to 50 cents a dozen. 

Butter, 28 to 40 cents a pound. 

Bread, a nickel. 

Frumenti (common quality), 10 to 
15 cents. 

Now— 

Eggs, 70 to 90 cents a dozen. 


Butter, 55 to 60 cents a pound. 

Bread, 8 to 15 cents. 

Frumenti (the kind that some have 
claimed has a bit of wood alcohol in it), 
15 to 25 cents. 

“Lord and Lady Algy,” with a for- 
mer matinee idol and Maxine Elliott, 
or to be truly formal reverse the order, 
took old New Yorkers back to the days 
of humor niceties in 1890 to 1897 on the 
Saturday night before Christmas. The 
Broadhurst Theatre was the place and 
critics actually stood up and waited 
through the play to the last curtain— 
imagine! William Faversham gave the 
same clove-scented inebriety, joyous 
discretion and happy nonsense as on the 
first night he achieved his real success 
for something more than a well-dressed 
actor. It was good to hear his well 
chiselled diction and fine character 
drawings. And Maxine Elliott? Ah, 
tactful, charming, same wonderful eyes, 
right repression and real sparkle. Of 
the many, many premieres during the 
holidays—and most of them ‘“house- 
fillers’, “Lord and Tady Algy” was 
worth considering in memory for the 
season. Again let’s reiterate—where is 
the new crop of actor folk for the com- 
ing years going to get its training? 

There be real lady-nickle-grabbers 
(before it was printers’ ink) on the 
Broadway cattle-cars—those that au- 
tomatically open at the center and have 
torture seats. 

“Klo-Flo,’ a corset comedy, fitting 
Miss Vere Michelena, and John Cort’s 
first presentation this season at the 
Cort Theatre, was a most intimate and 
nervous affair. Besides a chorus that 
sported the most bare faced exhibitions 
of fancy underwear there were times 
when Miss Micheiena’s—ah—failed to 
unite by an inch and an eighth and the 
two dancing comedians perspired freely 
trying to imitate Charles Chaplin the 
First. The plot, outside of the corset, 
was consistent and had to do with a 
vampire who became a corset model and 
alt that sort of thing. Fairly good 
music—when it got all together and 
heard the thumping foot. However the 
Uplift Club would have been bored no 
doubt—what is a corset and a pair of 
stockies? 

John Wanamaker has just declared 
he will do something that F. B. Silver- 
wood did six years ago—discontinue 
retail discounts. However he believes 
in eliminating the courtesy to em- 
ployees. 

Social affairs, and all that side of life, 
reflect nothing out of the regular run— 
except that smiles are a bit forced, 
somewhere in France or the _ various 
cantonments are the hearts, and under 
all there is the quivery expectancy of 
Someone soon to face a crisis such as 
the American has never gone through 
before—and all it will mean, or may 
mean, in the afterwards. Truly, this is 
the spirit of the hour—a sob behind a 
masking simile, and the willingness to 
go through with whatever turns up. 
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OCIETY’S calendar has been filled to over- 
flowing this last fortnight with entertainment 
aifairs given in honor of the sub-debs and 

the beau-brummels of the future. The social 

gaieties of the holiday season were planned almost 

entirely for the furloughed army and navy men, 

and the young folk home from college and school 

for the Christmas and New Year vacation. The 

soldier lads had only a brief stay, but the school 

and college students were permitted a longer visit, 

and any number of entertainments have been given 

in their honor in the last fortnight. 

In compliment to their son, Jarvis, 

Dr. and Mrs. Jarvis Barlow enter- 

tained New Year’s night with a 

dancing party at their Los Angeles 

home. Guests included the Misses 

Katherine and Marion Wigmore, 

Katherine and Beatrice Ward, Kath- 

erine Grigg, Rachael Ward, Marion 

Staunton, Florence McGarry, Maude 

and Margaret Gray, Josephine 

Heintz, Caroline and Dorothy Bu- 

miller, Esther Reynolds, Gladys 

Carson, Genevieve Murray, Margue- 

rite Brunswig, Nancy Bilicke, Caro- 

lyn Eshman; Messrs. John Crutcher, 

Lisgard Grier, John Byrne, John 

Griffith, Lester Carey, Thomas 

Brown, William C. Drake, Hayes 

Busch, Constant Bilicke, Jack Wig- 

more, Carl Heintz, Albert Barker, 

Jack and Marshall Garland, John 

Mage, Paul McGary and Fulmer 

Heintz. Another affair in which the 


members of the younger set partici- 
pated was the dance given Wednes- 


day evening, January 2 by Miss 
Carolyn Eshman of 1219 West 
Twenty-seventh street, Los Angeles. 
Miss Marguerite Brunswig was also 
a charming young hostess for memmi- 
bers of the younger set, entertaining 
a group of about thirty friends at 
a theater party New Year's Eve, 
followed by a dance. The affair had 
for its honored guest, Lieutenant 
Robert Mairesse, who has been part- 
ly in charge of the United States 
Aviation School at North Island, 
and who is about to return to the 
fighting front in France. New 
Year's Day Lieutenant Mairesse was 
the special guest at a large recep- 
tion given by Mr. and Mrs. Lucien 
N. Brunswig of Los Angeles. Lieu- 
tenant Mairesse expects soon to re- 
sume command of his Escadrille in 
the bombarding section at the front. 
Already he has won the Legion of 
Honor and four other medals for 
distinguished bravery and quite nat- 
urally he has been much lionized at Coronado and 
at North Island during his stay at those places. 

An event in New York City, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27, which is of much interest to society in Los 
Angeles was the marriage of Miss Lucile Phillips, 
charming daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Allen 
Phillips of Berkeley Square and Captain Wayland 
A. Morrison, son of Dr. N. H. Morrison of West 
Adams street. The marriage took place a fort- 
night ago at the Little Church Around the Corner, 
in New York City, with members of the bride’s 
immediate family, including her parents and sis- 
ter, Miss Katherine, and a host of college friends 
of both the bride and bridegroom present at the 
ceremony. Following the ceremony a wedding 
breakfast was served at the Manhattan Hotel. The 
engagement of Captain Morrison and his bride 
was announced early in the summer, at which 


Dayton, Qhio. 


time it was stated that the wedding would not 
take place until next summer. However, the fact 
that Captain Morrison might at any moment be 
ordered to France caused the young people to 
change their plans. The bride is one of the most 
attractive and popular members of the younger 
social set in Los Angeles. She is a senior at Vas- 
sar and has been prominent in the college this 
year as president of the student body. Captain 
Morrison, who is with the Medical Reserve Corps, 
is stationed at the base hospital, Camp Dix, New 


MISS HELEN MILLER 


Who has just returned from a visit to her brother in the Aviation Corps at 
Miss Miller has finished school in Boston and is now 
making her home with her mother, Mrs. Gardner of Hollywood. 


Jersey, but expects to leave soon for France. 
When he goes his young bride will return to her 
studies at Vassar to complete her course. 

One of the holiday weddings that is of special 
interest to the smart set in Pasadena as well as 
Los Angeles was that of Miss Florence Parmelee, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, and 
Mr. Clyde Collison, The marriage was celebrated 
New Year’s Eve in the South Pasadena Methodist 
Church with Prof. Tully C. Knowles of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California officiating, in the 
presence of a large circle of friends and relatives. 
I'he decorations of the church were entirely in 
pink and green. Potted palms and baskets filled 
with pink carnations were used in beautifying the 
church. The altar was like a bank of flowers, its 
beauty enhanced by two large tapers flickering 
amid the foliage. The bride herself was charm- 
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ing in her wedding gown of white Duchess satin 
trimmed with rose point lace and embroidered in 
seed pearls. Her veil of tulle fell to the bottom of 
her long court train and was arranged about her 
head from a dainty little cap which her grand- 
mother wore at her wedding more than three score 
years ago. She carried an arm bouquet of orchids 
and hyacinths. Mrs. T. E. Loynahan was matron of 
honor and wore a gown of deep pink satin and car- 
ried roses. Miss Katherine Adkinson served as maid 
of honor. Her frock was of deep apricot satin, her 

bouquet also was roses. Miss Marie 

Collison and Miss Ruth Collison, 
of the 
bridesmoids and they wore dresses 
of pale pink and apricot taffeta, and 
they too, carried roses, 


sisters bridegroom, were 


The ring 
bearer was Master Franklin Parme- 
lec Knight, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
S. Knight and little nephew of the 
bride, who was charming in his suit 
of black velvet. Mr. William Miles 
served Mr. Collison as best man and 
the other attendants were Mr. New- 
ell Parker, Mr. Allyn Parmelee of 
San Francisco and Mr. Pettis Tan- 
quary. Following the ceremony at 
the church a reception was held at 
the home of the bride’s parents in 
Fair Oaks avenue, South Pasadena. 
Both Mr. Collison and his bride are 
of the 
Southern California. 


graduates University of 

Mrs. Collison 
is well known in the social set of 
the Crown City as well as I.os An- 
geles. Mr. Collison is head of the 
piano department of the University 
of Southern California. Mr. and 
Mrs. Collison left for a motor trip 
through the southern part of the 
state, and later will be guests for 
a week of Mr. Miller of the Mission 
Inn at Riverside. Mr. Collison was 
the organist at the Mission Inn for 
a year or more. The newlyweds 
plan to return about the fifteenth 
and will make their home in Los 
Angeles near the University and to 
be near the West Adams Methodist 
Church where the bridegroom is or- 
ganist. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Clement Wilson 
of 734 South Berendo street have 
been entertaining the former's 
brother and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
I>). B. Wilson and their children 
of Salt Lake City. Mr. D. B. Wil- 
son has but recently returned from 
Cuba, having gone there in the in- 
terests of the Guggenheim Company 
for whom he is consulting engineer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson with their little family re- 
turned to their home a few days ago. Dr. and 
Mrs. I, H. Anthony of San Francisco, who have 
been recent visitors in Los Angeles, have returned 
to their home in the northern city. Dr. Anthony 
was formerly connected with the French hospital 
in San Francisco, 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Arnott of 640 New 
Hampshire street entertained with a charmingly 
arranged dinner party at the Los Angeles Country 
Club, Saturday evening, December 29. The 
guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. Willliam Wal- 
lace Whitecotton, the latter a sister of the hostess, 
whose wedding was a quiet affair of December 26. 
The table was centered with a beautiful basket 
filled with American Beauty roses, while the place 
eards were black and white, marking places for 
twelve guests, 





NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By W FRANCIS GATES 


PROPOS of the orchestral situation in Los Angeles and the critical 
A strictures that are aimed at the conductor of the JI.os Angeles sym- 

phony orchestra by the San Francisco editor quoted in the last num- 
ber of Tur Grapiic, there is a quotation that I want to make on the Los 
Angeles attitude toward artistic matters, taken from the November Art 
World, published in New York. It runs to this effect: ‘Los Angeles is a 
city of well-to-do and wealthy, more or less angelic people who have the 
virtues and failings of those to whom competency has come with compara- 
tive ease. If one can arouse their interest, they are free-handed and ener- 
getic; but for the most part they live as if the town in which they dwell had 
no call on them so long as they pay thcir taxes.” 

This is a general criticism directed at the lack of art interest shown by 
the wealthy class in Los Angeles. Jividently the writer has looked for our 
statues of public men, has sized up the architecture of our public buildings 
—notably the State Normal School, 
though, Laus Deo, Los Angeles is 
not to blame for the sins of the 
state. Likewise, the author may 
have looked into our orchestral 
situation and learned the size of 
the contributions made in order to 
get one’s name into the printed list 
of the orchestra’s supporters. 

Whoever he be, we can not dodge 
the fact that he has sized up the 
situation pretty accurately, more 
so than our San Francisco editor 
already quoted. San Francisco 
orchestra has a bigger deficit each 
year than it would take to run our 
orchestra all season. 


RCHESTRAL music is like 

anything else—you can have 
it if you pay the price. Anything 
ean be had if one will invest money 
enough. With $15,000 one gets a 
$15,000 orchestra. With $150,000 
one gets a $150,000 orchestra. 
With $1,500 one gets a $1,500 con- 
ductor; with $10,000 one gets a 
$10,000 conductor. You don’t get 
a Damrosch or an Oberhoffer or a 
Wertz with a Tandler salary. 

Los Angeles has been enjoying 
the pleasurable occupation of 
crossing the stream, in the last 
four years; and one of the adages 
Says not to swap horses at that 
time, especially if one can’t pay 
the bonus on the other horse. 
There is no doubt in the world that 
Mr. Tandler is doing his best with 
the rehearsals he has at his com- 
mand. What more can you ask of 
aman? Ask him to transmogrify 
himse:f into a Gericke or Nikisch? 

If our symphony board had 
funds enough to set aside $7,000 or 
$8,000 a year as conductor’s sal- 
ary, and refused to consider Roth- 
well, or Monteaux or Hertz—then would be the time to throw. stones 
at it; but not now when the wealthy public gives it a paltry few thousand 
to work with. 

But why should we trouble about the matter. Editor Metzger has prom- 
ised to come down to Los Angeles and show the management how to run 
the orchestra, where to get the money and whom to place in Mr. Tandler’s 
shoes. So all may yet be well! 

NGLAND has been experimenting with its concert music since the war 

began. At first the idea was prevalent that the public wanted frivolous 
music in order to furnish a change from the serious things of war. Then 
came a period when many persons asked the ban of all music written by 
Germans or Austrians. Finally came the compromise of offering no music 
written by living composers of enemy nations, An interesting incident was 
the Germans throwing a bomb into an opera house in which Wagner’s T'ris- 
tan and Isolde was being given. 

England’s experience proves that the people want, just as good, just as 
serious music now as they did before the war and that they are not charging 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


American Baritone at Trinity Auditorium, January 31 


up to Beethoven and Mozart and Schumann the sins of the modern Teuton 
destroyer. 

Realizing this, the management of the Los Angeles symphony orches- 
tra is presenting just as strong programs as it did before the war, with 
possibly a leaning toward the more modern and higher-colored works. Last 
week’s program opened with Goldmark’s joyous Spring overture,—more 
appropriate here just now than in the East—-and closed with Ipolitow 
Iwanow's Caucasian Sketches, with Beethoven's Fifth symphony as the 
more solid portion of the program, and Jay Plowe’s playing of the F'lute of 
Pan by Moquet as the solo novelty. 

This gave representation to four styles of composition. While the 
Beethoven symphony is a classic of classics, it is Beethoven after he had 
developed his own individuality and had broadened far beyond the limita- 
tions of Haydn and Mozart, which were discernable in his first two sym- 
phonies. I leave it to those who 
were personally acquainted with 
Beethoven and who are the reposi- 
tories of conductorial tradition and 
the finalities of criticism to dissect 
Mr. Tandler’s interpretation. He 
has been conducting symphonies 
longer than I have. 

The work of the basses in the 
symphony was remarkably good, 
notably in the running passages of 
the scherzo; but the uncertainty of 
the horns in various places brought 
down the average. 

For one, I always enjoy such 
frankly programmatic music as 
Iwanow’s Caucasian Sketches. 
They depict a little-known and 
highly picturesque section of coun- 
try and this modern Russian (cer- 
tain Los Angeles musicians have 
studied with him), made the most 
of his opportunity. For a _ time 
Iwanow was director of the con- 
servatory at Tiflis, in the heart of 
the Caucasus, the meeting place of 
Mohammedanism and Russian or- 
thodoxy. He took his color at first 
hand and used it with all its Ori- 
ental saccharinity and garishness, 
yet with taste and consummate 
skill. 

Mr. Tandler has a temperament 
that responds to this vivid color- 
ing and I think his best work is 
done in the more modern and pic- 
turesque repertoire. At any rate, 
he is giving his best efforts under a 
handicap that only a professional 
orchestra man fully can realize— 
that of few rehearsals. The San 
Francisco orchestra rehearses ev- 
ery day, I am told, and it drew 
its personnel not only from that 
city but from the eastern musical 
centers and Europe. It costs 
$135,000 a year. And so Mr. Hertz 
can demand absolute perfection—and pretty near gets it. Mr. Tand- 
ler’s orchestra is made up from our local forces—because poor Los Angetes 
can't afford many specialists or more rehearsals! 

More than a word is due the solo work of Mr. Plowe. He is a flutist 
par excellence and his brilliant performance of Moquet’s Flute of Pan was 
all that anyone could ask of his somewhat monotonously-colored instru- 
ment. Agility is the specialty of the flute, and of this Mr. Plowe has and 
to spare. His skill was appreciated by the large audience, and an unaccom- 
panied solo given as good measure. 
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T U IS not often that Manager Behymer deems it advisable to engage an 
4 artist for two successive seasons, In the instance of Leopold Godowsky, 
who plays at Trinity Auditorium, January 22nd, so many requests were 
received for a recital again this season that they could not be ignored. His 
success here last year exceeded that of any other instrumentalist! It is not 
only Godowsky s prilliant playing that has endeared him tc ‘the American 
public but, in a large measure the fact that years ago he came here a young 
man and took up his residence on this side, teaching first in Philadelphia. 





PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


on words in “Hit the Trail Holliday” sounded like a continuous pop- 
ping of champagne corks at the Morosco Theater Monday night. 
And the wit and humor of the piece was as sparkling and exhilarating as 
Here is a comedy “as clean as a hound’s tooth.” It depends 
It is a rollicking bur- 


P om wera Pop, Pop, Pop. Peppety Pop. The repartee and plays 


champagne. 
solely on plot, action, and wit to make it a success. 
lesque on both sides of the temperance question, for the play satirizes the 
prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists alike. There is not a dull moment 
from start to finish. 


Richard Dix and James Corrigan stand out from the rest of the caste, 
because of the better opportunities the comedy gives them, but the Morosco 
Company is capital, as a whole, in the various roles. Bertha Mann is grace- 
ful and charming in her rote, and Ilarland Tucker plays a thankless part 
well, although he is compelled to smile occasionally at the role. 


Mr. Dix as “Billy Holliday’ is more than clever. He brings back mem- 
ories of America’s best comedians in his handling of the part, and enters 
into the spirit of the character with a vigor and zest absolutely irresistible. 
As Cornelius Van Tuyl, in “Romance,” he showed his capacity for serious 
work in a way which stamped him as an actor to be reckoned with. As 
“Billy Holliday” he has won fresh and substantial laurels. James Corrigan, 
as Jed Cusick, champion checker-player and expressman, was a finished bit 
of character acting, and the opening scene in the country barber-shop was 
perfectly staged and admirably acted. It brought in practically the entire 
caste, and was a constant cross-fire of lively comedy. The play served to 
demonstrate what a high class Stock Company can do with a good play. 
David Butler as the Chief of Police, Sam Stallings, head barber, played by 
Harry S. Duffield, Mrs. Temple as portrayed by Helen Gill, Rex Granger, 
played by Bert Hadley, and the Reverend T. B Holden played by Joseph 
Eggenton, were all well balanced and well played parts. The personal satire 
expressed in the very title of “Hit-the-Trail” Holliday is so obviously aimed, 
that any explanation would be superfluous. As to flaws, they were slight. 
The Reverend Holden was furnished with two or three lines meant to catch 
the ear of the groundings, bartley—campbellish lines suggestive of “rags 
are royal raiment when worn for virtue’s sake,” and his living room looked 
rather incongruously hung with pictures of Washington, Lincoln, and Romeo 
and Juliet. Why not Munkaesy’s “Christ before Pilate,” “Hagar in the 
wilderness,” etc.? Why, above all things, “Romeo and Juliet?” Mr. Dix 
inade just one wee slip of the tongue, getting a metaphor of sheep and men 
slightly mixed. Well, they all do it. “All we like sheep, are led astray.” 
And, hardened sinner as I am, the introduction of the beginning of the mar- 
riage ceremony as the curtain went down on the last act rather grated on 
me. However, all in all a brighter or a wittier comedy, or a better played 


comedy, has rarely been seen on the boards. 


Don't miss Morosco’s on your life 
But buy your tickets right away, 
Then take your own—or someone's wife 
And “hit the trail” with Holliday. 


HE Orpheum bill for the week commencing Monday matinee, has some 

very clever people on the boards, as well as two hold-over favorites in 
the “Four Husbands,” with Jack Boyle and Kitty Bryan in the principal 
roles, and Claud and Fannie Usher in “Fagan’s Decision.” In the new 
numbers, Miss Robbie Gordon appeared in reproductions of the old mas- 
ters, and original poses. Her figure is beautifully modelled along classical 
lines, and the pictures presented of “Cleopatra, the Crystal, the French 
clock” and other poses were very fine. James H. Cullen comes out very 
quietly, but soon attracts the attention first, and then the applause of his 
audiences, His songs and recitations are clever, and artistically given. 
Harriet Rempel and her company give an allegorical-symbolical dream-land 
sketch entitled “Just around the Corner,” which is most effectively staged, 
and introduces some poetic monologue and dialogue concerning the faraway 
lands of fancy’s domain. Willie Weston was a little slow in getting en rap- 
port with the vibrations of the audience, but he kept getting more effective 
all the time, and was compelled to respond to several encores for his really 
talented imitations and poses, and all-around good work. Herbert Williams 
and Hilda Wolfus completed an excellent bill with their comedy class en- 
titled “Hark! Hark! Hark!” 


UE Bird of Paradise minus most of its plumage, made its appearance 

again in J.os Angeles, holding the boards at the Mason Theatre. ‘Ihe 
glamour of the lush tropical scenery and Hula-Hula accompaniments was 
apparent, but the company presenting the play was irregularly good, or 
bad, as the case might be. Forrest Stanley, as Paul Wilson, was not force- 
ful and satisfying in all respects. John Harrington, as “Ten-Thousand-Dol- 
lar-Dean,” a beach-comber, was particularly effective in his beach-combing 
garb, but prosperity, in the way of a shave, shine, and hair-cut ruined him 
histrionically. James Applebee, as Mr. Sysonby, the missionary, was a 
bright particular star in his role, and Miss Roberta Forrest’s form, in the 


character of Diana Larned, brought back memories of liza Weathersby in 
the perfection of her Hebe-like outlines. Miss Marion Hutchins, in Tatana, 
was disappointing. Her voice was pitched too much on the ultra-tragic, 
depending more on tone than expression. It gave the role the feeling of 
being overdone. 
as it went, and the atmosphere of the Hawaiian surrounding was artistically 


The “Bird” will flutter all the 


The alleged Hula dancing was a pleasing feature, as far 


carried out in the major and minor details. 
week. 


N audience filling every nook and cranny of the Mason theatre, occupy- 

ing all boxes, and including some “standing-room” enthusiasts greeted 
the initial performance of “Pom-Pom,” the new comic opera offered by 
Henry W. Savage, with Mitzi (Hajos) in the title role. This is a Savage 
production. If anyone found anything of a semblance to an opera in it, I 
bow to their superior discernment; if there was anything comic about it, it 
escaped my notice. A great deal of it appeared to me to be about the most 
stupid and dreary spinning out of stale mediocrities imaginable. It was 
immeasurably inferior to “Miss Springtime,” the last light opera shown at 
the Mason. There were one or two bright spots in it, like the song “In the 
Dark,” and “Evelyn,” but the prison scene dragged painfully, and such 
mournful “comedy” as Policeman 13 playing “elephant” would have served 
for a “chaser” in a third-class vaudeville show. 
alded as a 200 night success in New York. Quite probably, but we do not 
have to accept a so-called New York standard for our comedy or our music 


This production was her- 


here in Los Angeles, and a continuous course of acceptance of, and flattery 
for such trash as this Pom-Pom farrago, would justify New York managers 
in delluging us with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” troupes, and “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room.” Isn’t it about time that someone gave a frank opinion in regard to 
plays and players sent us from the Manhattan foundries? I think so! For 
good plays, and good players—for real comedy and good music, praise and 
a devout spirit of thankfulness. For worn-out actors and actresses, dull 
comedy, and boresome music, the excoriations they deserve, the contempt 
they have earned. Rather an amusing assumption, that New York is the 
final arbiter in matters histrionic and musical. 


NY STORY or motion picture in which the action centers around 

money is bound to be interesting. 

“Uneasy Money” is picturized from the story of the same name, by 
P. G. Wodehouse, that ran in the Saturday Evening Post. Ten million 
people read it; twenty million others heard its amusing situations discussed. 

The picture adds humor and excitement to the story. Taylor Holmes 
as the placid, the guileless, the honest young English Jord, suddenly he- 
queathed a fortune merely because he befriended an old fogy millionaire, 
is most unhappy. Primarily, because he believes wealth is vulgar, and es- 
pecially unpleasant and distasteful when that wealth one feels should go to 
another—a beautiful though poor young American woman. 

His quest of the girl, his adventures on a New England chicken farm, 
his quaint courtship, all serve to show up Taylor Holmes’ ability to its 
greatest cleverness. 


¢<¢ VT IS indeed true. Do not rub your eyes and wonder if it’s after all 
but a dream, because Elsie Ferguson’s capitulation to the oppor- 
tunities of the photodrama is an actuality. Who will it be next, Maude 


Adams or David Warfield? 


“Exquisite Elsie,’ late star of the spoken drama in “The Outcast,” is 
appearing this weck at the Kinema Theater in her second Artcraft produc- 
tion, “The Rise of Jennie Cushing,” a photodramatic adaptation of Mary 5. 
Watt’s world famous novel, now in its fourth edition. New York was com- 
pletely captivated by Miss Ferguson’s finished acting in this photoplay, and 
for those who prefer opinions gleaned from a closer source, the criticisms 
of every dramatic editor in Los Ange‘es pay tribute to her histrionic ability 


in no uncertain terms. 


In a recent interview Miss Ferguson admitted that she had to overcome 
deeply grounded prejudices, existent among many of the leading stars of 
the spuken drama against what one of them sarcastically termed “the deaf 
and dumb art.” But the soul of Elsie Ferguson expanded beyond the 
realms of narrow prejudice, and noted the advantages and drawbacks of 
the screen in a truer light. To quote the charming Elsie herself. “The 
spoken drama had its heyday, but some of its chiefest accomplishments look 
trivial today compared with some of the artistic accomplishments of the 
screen. A few years back, all poo-poohed the films, but after all, it was 
Life is a series of surprises. We cannot guess the mood of our 
Unquestionably, the photoplay enlarges 


ever thus. 
public even a single day ahead. 
the sphere of the actor or actress a hundred-fold, and I am contented to 
cast my lot with what glories the future holds, than with the so soon for- 


gotten past.” 
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Taos Society 
of Artists 


Traveling 


Exhibition 
Jan. 4th to 19th, 1918 


Kanst Art Galleries 


$26 South Hill Street 
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The California Garden Confection Co. 


The Daintie Shop 
752 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


Make the only confections in candy, of 
flowers and fruit for decorations and table 
favors. And the prices are not unreasonable. 
Delicious confections and dainties—35c to 
$10 the box. 

















The Largest and Most Convenient 
Goodyear Retail 
Service Station 

in the City 
James J. Grant Tire and Rubber Co. 


723-25 South Olive St. 
A 8789 











STUDIO 


Three Courses—The Speaking Voice 
Interpretation of Literature 
Personal Culture. 
New Address; 1127-8 Story Bldg. 
610 So. Broadway Phone A-2855 








Blanchard Halli Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all purposes 
forrent. Largest Studio Building in the West 
For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 S. Broadway 232 oe) elill oie 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Bdwy. 2091 


IDA M. LEONARD 


LOS ANGEVES 








Westlake Military School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, now 
located at Santa Monica, Cal. An ideal 
home for boys, in the finest residence dis- 
trict of Santa Monica, adjoining Park and 
overlooking ocean. Individual instructions 
under competent teachers. Military sys- 
tem. Apply to COL. WM. STROVER, 
Superintendent ,Ocean and California Aves. 











VIOLONCELLO 


Axel Simonsen 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra,and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Building 
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The wonderful year-round complexion 
Cream, 


Fletcher’s BLEACH PASTE 


makes and keeps the skin clear 
smooth and free from wrinkles 


Many physicians prescribe it. 
Sold by department stores, 
druggists and Jevne’s 

















CARL BRONSON 


Teacher of Voice 


Director of Music First M. E. Church, Voca, 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning, Chora 

School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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ILLER’S THEATRE SPRING & MAIN AT 9th 
M Prices 15c-20c-30c 


America’s Quaintest Comedian 
2 Toe 4) "a “i 3 4 
Taylor Holmes in P. G. Wodehouse ees) |) 


urday Evening Post story 


neasy Money” 




















Grand at 7th. 


Mats., 14c, 20c; Loges, 
30; Except Sats., 
Suns., Holidays. 


COMMENCING SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 


7 ELSIE FERGUSON 


late slar of the spoken drama, seen here in ““The Outcast” 


is presented in 


“THE RISK OF JENNIE CUSHING” 


This slip of a girl, risen from the slums, believed she could climb to the top-most 
rungs of Fortune’s ladder, despite the sneers of soctety. One man stood in her way. 


Shows 12-2-4-6-8-9:20 
Evenings, 15e. 20e, 


30c; 50c. 


STARTING WEEK OF SUN., JAN. 13th 


Geo. M. Cohan in ‘*7 Keys To Baldpate’’ 


KARL DERR BIGGER’S CLEVER MYSTERY FARCE 























mor Comfortable than Home 


__ 309 Cheerful Rooms 300 Raths— 
vane enough to give every comfort and 
juxury; and small enough to jusure per- 
sonal attention. 

—- Convenient location, willing service, 
mood cate - American Pian from $4, 


q ean Plan from $2. 
ah Morgan Ross. Manager 


Geary at Taylor Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















| College of Music, U. S. C. 


children. Fall term began Sept. 10th. 


24654 


All Departments. 
and music degree. 





College credits, diplomas 
Provision for entering 


Catalog mailed on request. 
3201 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET 


SOUTH 3432 


























SUPERFLOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED, without scarring. Eye-Brows Shaped 


and all Disfiguring Growths Removed—The Rapid Multiple Needle Process is used, and I 
positively guarantee any hair treated by me will be permanently destroyed. 


Information gladly furnished. Mabel 


450 S. Braodway. Los Angeles 


The Mabel Watedmuisbutlio 


Brentwood Smith, 


with Weaver-Jackson Co. 
Main 1757: 10955 





PHONE 
F,0.-1008 


We will photograph you in your own 
home, garden, or in our studio 


STUDIO, 249 EAST COLORADO ST. 





Society’s Photographer 


PASADENA 











PHONE 52676 


G. EDWIN WILLIAMS 


Studio and Home 
Portraiture 


West Seventh Street at Bonnie Brae 


LOS ANGELES 























The Best of Vaudeville 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75¢; boxe 
$1.00. Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-59c; 
boxes 75e. Except Ho'iday Matinees. 


BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE 


JACK WYATT & SCOTCH LADS & LASSIES, Kilts and Tartans. 
BILLIE MONTGOMERY & GEORGE PERRY, “Bachelors of Art.” 
EDWIN GEORGE, Comedy of Errors, 

THE LEVOIOS, Wire Sensation. 

HARRIET REMPEI. & CO., “Just Around the Corner.” 

WILLIE WESTON, Character Songs. 

WILLIAMS & WOLFUS, “Hark, Hark, Hark!” 

tALPH DUNBAR’S TENNESSEE TEN, Songs, Dances and Jazz Band. 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. Pathe Exclusive News Views. 











OROSCO THEATRE 


World’s Greatest Stock Company 


FIRST TIME IN STOCK HERE 


Geo. M. Cohan’s Greatest Comedy Success 


“HIT-tHe-TRAIL- 
HOLIDAY” 


PRICES: Nites, 10¢c to 75e; Mats., 10c to 50c. 


MATINEE: 
THURSDAY 























Que AUDITORIUM 


Grand Ave. at 9th 
Main 65382 

F 1082 

I.. &. Behymer announces 


LEOPOLD 
GODOWSKY 


The Favorite Pianist 
Tickets 75c, $1.00, 1.50, $2.00 On sale now. 


ONE TIME 
ONLY 


TUESDAY EVE, 
JAN, 22 





FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25 
a \ \1T1Q IN PURPOSE 
ESTELLE HEARTT DREYFUS A ee 
PROGRAM 
This popular contralto will give but one recital this ye-r. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 31 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


The Popular American Baritone Me One Recital Only 
Tickets 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. On sale now. 



































SOME RECENT BOOKS 


By JO 


“Poetry is one of the reahities that persist. The facade and 
dome of palace and temple, the monuments of heroes and saints, 
crumble before the ruining breath of time, while the Psalms last. 
So when another year passes, and we sum up our achievements, 
there ts no achievement more vital in registering the soul of a people 


than its poetry.” 


O make real literature of a sporting department of a daily paper, is 
to have certainly attained to the unusual, almost the unbelievable; 
yet that has been done, and done splendidly, by Grantland Rice, 

writer of “Sportlight” in the “New York Tribune.” 


"9 


“He does not write 
merely smart journalism,” says Irving S. Cobb, “but actual literature with 
good diction, swift, smart, crackling metaphor, deft phrasing, smooth, clari- 
fied English; and his jingles are more than just rhyme, they are rythm.” 
After this manner is Grantland Rice known to his faithful friends and daily 
do not know that he is taking his 
readers, but there are many wh9 
day, not only as a writer of good 
rhyme and fine verse, but as one 
of the few rare writers of a few 
real poems. Quite recently there 
has been published a book of Mr. 
Rice’s selected work entitled Songs 
of the Stalwart which I fear me 
has found its way to a very few 
really appreciative readers. ‘This 
collection is, to the mind of the 
writer, so many sided as to pro- 
nounce the author to have been 
touched, by at least the tip end of 
the wand which is waved by the 
fairy styled “Genius.” The con- 
tents of the book are divided into 
Songs of Somewhere Back, Songs 
of Courage, Songs of the Off-Trail, 
Songs of the Game and Songs 
Above the Drum Fire, and it is 
perhaps the first division which 
prompts Mr. Cobb to say, “Some 
of these days there is going to be 
a successor to James Whitcomb 
Riley, of homely, gentle, American 
verse. I have my candidate al- 
ready picked ont. -His name is 
Grantland Rice.” To this there 
are many of us who will agree, for 
his songs are full of -the spirit of 
“home,” a home which suggests, 
as does Riley’s verse, “Green fields 
and running brooks,” the country 
lanes which lead “Out to the Old 
Aunt Mary’s” of life, something 
more open than a city, and more 
beautiful than a park, stretches be- 
fore one’s eye; in short, where 
“folks” are sweet and simple and 
do things from the “heart out.” 
Witness “Some Day” and “When 
Christmas Calls.” Quite another 
note is struck in “Through the 
Smoke Wreath,” which same, ac- 
tually puts sentiment into a poker game. Then his nature bits, which give 
the flavor of the “Friendly Road and the Good Brown Earth” with almost 
a Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey spirit of Gypsyism. Also the expression 
of his belief in the American with clear vision and fine purpose, as shown in 
“Only the Game Fish Swims Up-Stream.” Naturally, “Grant” Rice writes 
of the sporting side of America as no one else has ever done, for his lines 
teem with the “game” in its every phase, from the “winning boy” to the 
umpire, and on to the down and out player who is “back in the bushes.” 
And now after the manner of the kiddies, who leave the best until the last, 
we reach what I think my readers will agree is the high-water mark of the 
book—and—a Poem. That it is contained in the collection called “Songs 
Above the Drum Fire” proves anew, what is being borne in upon us almost 
daily, that as “Night brings out the Stars,” so is the tragedy of the Great 
War bringing out the fineness of nature, bravery of spirit, gallantry of soul, 
and in some cases, real genius of mind of the men of our country. Allan 
Seeger has been recognized as a poet, and certainly he was a hero, and de- 
served all tributes which have been given him, and let us hope he “Some- 


Grantland Rice, prominent journalist and author of Songs of the Stalwart 


NEELY 


where in the land of. peace and rest” may know this bit of inspiration. 


ALAN SEEGER 
(American Member of the Foreign Legion, killed in action July 4th, 1916) 


Somewhere in France where crosses lean 
Above so many graves today; 
Where faded lilies place their screen 
And summer winds kneel down to pray— 
You who first ventured overseas 
To watch, at last, the light grow dim, 
God must have sent his gentlest 
To bring your spirit back to Him. 


Somewhere in France, dust unto dust, 
You wait beyond the Inn of Life 
Where through lone nights the 
guarding crust 
Shuts out the clamor of the 
strife; 
But far above the crimson sod 
No barrier your soul might stop, 
When from the Great White 
Throne of God 
You see the Legion cross the top. 


A year ago today you knew 
The endless melody of song; 
You saw that summer skies were 
blue— 
That drifting summer days were 
long; 
You waited, while the twilight’s 
breath 
Came crooning some old sere- 
nade, 
To hold your 
Death 
At some disputed barricade.” 
Today the Legion holds the line 
Unbroken by the driving mass, 
Where you have helped to write 
the sign 
In dripping blood—“They Shall 
Not Pass!” 
And now beyond the far divide 
You see the Starry Flag advance 
Among the millions who have died 
For love of Liberty — and 
France. 


“rendezvous with 


The Eagle’s wings at last are 
spread 
Above a never-beaten shie.d, 
Where still among the deathless 
dead 
Your specter haunts the clotted 
field; 
And _ borne 
breath 
You send the message hurtling 
through— 
“IT had a rendezvous with Death— 
I did not fail that rendezvous !” 


(“Songs of the Stalwart.” D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


afar on  summer’s 


(CCHIVHE Little Flay on Main Street,” by McLandburgh Wilson is sup- 

posed to be a volume of war jingles, an epic Mother Goose so to 
speak; but it is much more than either of these things; since it contains 
some of the most healthy and sanely patriotic poems that have appeared 
during the war. Mr. Wilson's brand of patriotism bespeaks the thoughtful 
individual and not the fire-eating fool. To my way of thinking the best 
poems in the book are: “Rheims Cathedral,” “A Round Trip,” and “Uncle 
Sam’s Dyes” (this last a most original and colorful poem.) Of those verses 
that belong to the jingle class, the best are: “The Compleat Letter Writer” 
and “Company for Dinner,” this last having a home touch that in spite of 
being strangely out of keeping with its subject manages to give the con- 
trary effect. “The Little Flag On Main Street,” by McLandburgh Wilson. 
The Macmillan Co. 





MOTOR 


NOTES 


By H. M. BUNCE 


WNERS of motor cars will do well to conserve them and keep them 
in the best of repair, for there is bound to be a shortage in auto- 
mobiles this year, unless all signs fail. That the government in- 

tends to utilize all rolling stock to win the war, is the trend of news items 
that appear in the daily press, and although dealers are optimistic about 
the future, they admit that factory advices indicate that there will be a 
shortage of cars and that the demand will far exceed the supply. In all 
probability, readers who have believed this argument was being used by 
dealers to boost their sales, will arrive at the conclusion that they knew 
whereof they spoke. 
cs ARISH confections are no longer the rule in enclosed cars. It no 
longer seems to be good form to produce the overdone. Perhaps this 
is not a little due to quantity production in such closed cars as the sedan 
type, and in which fittings and upholstery incline toward real utility and 
neatness. JTow lines and simplicity mark the best closed cars with an 
absence of geegaws and trappings that were once held so dear. In these 
days of Hooverism and when the minds of all patriotic men and women 
are set upon winning the war for democracy, it is no longer good form to 
talk about “luxury” cars. Their bodies and fittings may reflect the good 
taste and refinement of the owners—but the word “luxury” is rapidly be- 
coming taboo. It has become the golden opportunity for the automobite 
manufacturers to 
prove that theirs 
is not a luxury 
business and that 
they ares nov en- 
gaged, as the 
great majority 
are not, in the 
building of ve- 
hicles to be used 
solely for week- 
end trips or for 
holiday jaunts. 
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AN Y mo- 

torists are 
wondering what 
make of car will 
be the first to en- 
ter Bear Valley 
in 1918 through 
the heavy snows 
that have for sey- 
eral years made 
the feat no easy 
one to accomp- 
lish. Unless there 
is sufficient snow 
to make the feat 
worth while its 
accomplishment 
will be devoid of 
any laurels. So far the season in the San Pernardino mountains has been 
an exceptionally open one. 


OT SO many months ago there was really little difference in a motor 

trip from Los Ange-es to San Diego or to Santa Barbara. Splendid 
roads led to each, through rich Southern California valleys, and there wel- 
comed the traveller at the end of either road a peaceful city, with pleasant 
hostelries, and with something of the atmosphere of the golden days of the 
inissions clinging about each. 

Nowadays it is hard to imagine two cities more different. 
to realize that this country is very earnestly at war with a first-class mili- 
tary power, go to San Diego. Khaki overwhe!ms mufti there, the civilian 
is a rarity, there are warships in the harbor and airplanes always wheeling 
in the air. But if you want to forget, for a moment, wars and rumors of 
wars, by all means try a week-end trip to Santa Barbara. 

In the charmed crescent between the mountains and the sea that holds 
Santa Barbara, there is nothing to remind you that all the world is not at 
peace. Save for the numerous service flags that show that Santa Barbara 
men are dving their bit, there is nothing about the peaceful currents of life 
there to hint at war. A more restful or delightful motor outing for a week 
end could not be imagined than a trip to Santa Barbara just now. 

El Camino Real is a royal road jn all truth for every mile of the way 
from Los Angetes to Santa Barbara. It is a delightful four hours drive, 
or less, if you care to hurry. Scores of Los Angeles motorists are making 


If you want 


Hudson Super-Six in front of FElotel Potter, Santa Barbara 


the trip just now, to spend Saturday night and Sunday at El Encanto, Isl 
Mirasoil, the Potter or the Arlington. There are dozens of wonderful wind- 
ing drives in the Santa Barbara and Montecito region that offer pleasant 
diversion for a morning. And for those who care for mountain driving, 
a trip to the summit of San Marcos will reward one with one of the most 
wonderful panoramas to be found in all California. Or just sit on the hotel 
porch and breath the Santa Barbara brand of air and sunshine and you'll 


be glad you went. 


HILE the west has been “split into” as the headliner writers for the 

dailies have it, by one of the worst blizzards in the history of that 
section, and white roads are impassible and automobiles are tied up for an 
indefinite period in garages, the motorist in Southern California is rolling 
over almost perfect boulevards and surrounded by flowers and green yer- 
Truly, the Sunny Southland is the motorist’s paradise. And even 
though he may want for a time the zest that co!d weather and snow and ice 


dure. 


give to us if taken in proper doses, the regions where all these are to be 
found, are within his reach, and although the way may not be over a 
bowevard that is paved for the entire distance, excellent dirt roads through 
the canyons and along the mountain side offer a highway that makes such 
places easily accessible. 

The time is near at hand when Pear Valle; in the San Rernardino 


mm Yi \ SE A ; 
ye | 
| Peo hours’ run of San 


og “ANY Bernardino and 
\ Wa Riverside, may 
ve be reached 
throughout the 

winter and the 

sports of the 

northern climes 

enjoyed for a 

day or for a 

longer period. 

With the finish- 

ing of certain im- 

provements in 

what is fast be- 

coming a famous 

resort for those 

who love the 

mountains and 

the big pines, the 

road supervisors 

of San Bernar- 

dino county, are, 

it is understood, 

prepared to keep 

the road open by 

way of Victor- 

ville in spite of 

snow and 

Hotel proprietors 

and managers declare that skating, tobogganing, skiing and sleighing, all of 
which may be had in Bear Valley during the winter, will be an attraction 
that will strongly appeal to tourists. 
agers of well known hotels in Los Angeles and nearby places believe they 
can keep resorts in the Valley supplied with guests a goodly part of the 


mountains and 
within a few 


ice, 


It is understood that several man- 


winter, providing proper accommodations are provided. 


An epidemic of colds keeps the motorist busy while sneezing, using 
his handkerchief and endeavoring to keep on the read and avoid a col- 
lision—all at once. All in all, right now, it’s a great outdoor sport. We 
are told the rain will filter the air, lay the dust and kill the germs that 
carry disease. Tlere’s hoping the rains predicted by weather prophets 
arrive shortly, although sadly behind the season’s schedule. Our highways 
will be the cieaner and motoring more a pleasure. 


Milady engaged in her Red Cross work and other labors of charity will 
emphatically deny that her town car is a “pleasure car.’ Perhaps it is used 
at times for recreation but since Uncle Sam has entered the world's conflict 
and since the country has commenced to wake up to the preat need of 
work that must be done, her limousine or landaulet or brougham have been 
busy hurrying here and there carrying friends to mectings for the Red 
Cross. She'll tell you a street car is a necessity but that it is also used as a 
“pleasure car.” And she’s right. The automobile is fast coming into its 
own end find:ng its place—and it’s a big one—in the world of business. 
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MODERN ART 


IN CALIFORNIA 


By ARTHUR G. VERNON 


N THESE days of the cataloguing of painters, the pigeon-holing of 
genius and divisions into schools, it requires courage to venture a new 
classification. However I am going to do just that, but this time, I 
think, from a new angle. 

Painters are popularly supposed to sell their paintings to hang on the 
walls of dwellings. I am going to divide painters into two classes, namely, 
those whose product is popular for that purpose and those not so fortunate. 
From the average point of view, one’s surroundings, the things one lives 
with from day to day should be essentially passive. Only the strenuous 
can withstand the assaults of the active environment. Pictures that hang 
in dwellings must come under the same heading as rugs, wall papers, tap- 
estries and bric-a-brac, consequently when the picture buyer goes forth, 
check-book in hand, he must bear with him similar mental reservations. 
His taste in pictures must be exactly as is his taste in house furnishings. 

Luckily for him there are many producers of that sort of picture. In 
fact there are few others. The majority of the names that decorate the 
rolls of artdom are so actively engaged in the output of respectable, market- 
able works, that they cannot even find time to analyze their own market. 
To them the progressive is not only a bad business man, but he is an 
iconoclast, a destroyer of comfort, a hoor. They would as leave be offensive 
in their social actions as to be obstreperous in paint. Conformity is their 
law, decoration their business. And they thrive and are medaled. 

But now and then happens one not so docile. This unfortunate, ob- 
sessed by inward forces is impel‘ed into an expression of heterodoxies. He 
can no more help his dissent than the gentlemanly painter can help his 
complacency. And even at times 
is he possessed of devils that make 
him delight in his revolt. But this 
delight cannot but be mixed with 
a touch of envy when he sees his 
prosperous colleague, and bitterly 
realizes his own inability to make 
sales. The deuce of it is that these 
rebels are usually clever enough 
and workmen enough to produce 
the pot-boilers that the market de- 
mands, were it not for the un- 
compromising Daemon that pur- 
sues them into their studios. Oh! 
how easy it would be if they could 
abandon their consciences on the 
studio stairs. 

So he is forced to either con- 
form to the market limitations, 
adopt other means of livelihood or 
starve. Various victims choose 
different subterfuges, but most of 
them choose the first, which is sad 
but most exceeding human. 

But occasionally, 
comes an anomaly, the quaint combination of artistic taste and the means 
to satisfy that taste. The (now) great Impressionist school was supported 
by two such buyers; the canvases sold by Renoir and Monet for the few 
francs necessary to keep body and soul together, are now sold at prices 
that are almost unbelievab-e. 


An Oi 


Pool, 
however, 


And the Samaritan is now reaping his re- 
ward, and the academic schools are painting posthumous Impressions while 
poking disagreeable fun at the progressives of today. 


We scarcely need to sum up, so obvious is the moral. But, Buyer, have 
a care! ry and think in terms of the future based on experiences of the 
past. This is not to say, go forth and buy from any unsuccessful painter. 
Mere unsuccess should not be your criterion. Educate and consult your 
own taste, unmitigated by the prevailing fashion in pictures. Get into touch 
with the times; remember that this century has run seventeen years, so be 
of the century as well as in it. While we must not forget the great things 
of the past we must not neglect the remote possibility of future genius. 


Our day is a strenuous, rapidly moving day. We read books that 
make us think, and now and then a play that makes us ponder. So why 
arbitrarily shun the picture that might stimulate our mentality. In a few 
words, Modern Art's greatest contribution to the century has been in the 
sphere of Pure Intellectuality. It has, aided by the pillars of the past, 
tended to develop art from a physical demonstration into a mental process. 
Why not consider it with at least as much attention as we give to research 
in practical lines. 


Sometimes things happen that tend to disprove the age-old tradition 
of the artist's impracticability. One such has recently occurred to me. I 
had heard great talk of a room decorated by Mr. Eduard Vysekal in the 
so-called modern style. In spite of my thorough respect for his painting, I 
must confess that it was with a skeptical mind that I went forth to view 


By Eduard Vysekal 


the creation. From many shattered hopes in the past, I had come to the 
conclusion that these attempts to be modern usually resulted in the freakish. 
But I found to my astonishment this particular room a thoughtfully con- 
ceived and tastefully executed entity. 

He who starts to decorate a given room has limitations that are some- 
times appalling. The lighting, the set forms, the rigid material, the un- 
alterable spacings, and above all the uses for which it is intended, must 
enter into the decorator’s plan of the unit for which he is striving. ‘These 
were particularly ponderating in this case, when I had mentally stripped 
the finished unit to the elements from which the designer started. But 
Mr. Vysekal brought his ingenuity to bear, and with wit and daring created 
a most adaptable whole, and withal quite new and fresh. 

I am not certain that this room is open to the public at all hours, 
though I believe it would be possible to view it. And anyone who is 
curious would be well rewarded. I am sure that Mr. Vysekal would be 
happy to explain the processes that he employed to gain the unity projected. 
The room is in the dome of the Trinity building, and will be given over to 
the allied Arts particularly those of more progressive character. 

My respect for Mr. Vysekal is greatly increased by this demonstration 
of adaptability. Any artist with the necessary constructiveness to paint 
well, should be able to bend that endowment to other uses. In this day of 
specialists, artists have lost that versatility for which they were so famous 
during the Italian Renaissance when the artist was in one, sculptor, painter, 
architect and sometimes writer and engineer. 

At the Hollywood Women’s Club, from December fifth to twelfth 
the walls were hung with some 
three hundred small works by 
the artists of California. lor 
sale at low prices, they found 
many purchasers. I understand 
that in all twenty-five pictures 
were sold. This argues well for 
the sales ability and executive 

of Mrs. Harbert Stone 
Lewis and the Art committee of 
If such a 
succeed in these 
well 


powers 


which she is chairman. 
venture can 
troubled days, they might 
make their experiment an annual 
affair. 

The greater number of the 
works shown were of the common- 
But 


daring sketches served to give zest 


place variety. a few more 

to the show and gave some reward 

to the pioneer in search of the new 

and personal. 

of these were 

marked with the little “sold” tag. 

During the earlier part of January, the Taos Society of Western 

Artists will occupy the Kanst Gallery. Pictures by medalists are promised. 

After the Taos group exhibit, the students of Mr. William V. Cahill’s 

painting classes will show a few of their studies. As most of his students 

are advanced to a near-professional ability, this should be an interesting 
evhibition. 


Needless to say few 
contributions 


Ir reference to the article by Wm. L. Judson in the “Graphic” of Janu- 
ary first, entitled “Ad New View of Modern Art’; accusing some modern 
artists of mental aberration, degeneracy and neurasthenia. 

In this day of the analysis of the psychological, it is the alienist’s tinest 
sport to cry “abnormal” at any unusual demonstration of mental activity. 
We have splendid opportunity to study their amazing’ and contradictory 
theories in the sensational tales of criminal trials so over-displayed on our 


newspaper pages. Why then should we attach so much importance to the 
retaining of alienists by journals such as the “Art World,’ to defend 
Academic against Modern art? ‘The tradition of the insanity of genius is 
as old as genius itself. Of the three divisions of the psychological, the sub- 
norinal, the normal and the supernormal, the creator belongs to the super- 


normal. He must be extraordinary if he contributes usefully to his century. 


Beauty is no arbitrary matter, no standards can be brought to gauge if. 
One man’s beauty is another man’s abhorrence. Rather than condemn un- 
heard that which is outside our habit, an effort should be made to under- 
stand and assimilate all available modern expression. The history of cre- 
ative art has followed the same inevitable cycle, first contemporaneous con- 
demnation, then the realization of the mistake with a posthumous attempt 
to cover it with over-adulation. We forget in our pride that progress means 
change, and in our comfort we are too mentally lazy to drop our established 
ideas for these more modern, 
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AT the Kanst Galleries, ending January nineteenth, an Exhibition by 
members of the Taos Society of Western Artists. 

In the nomenclature pertaining to art criticism, certain qualities have 
become known as ‘painter-like.’ These qualities are distinguished by such 
distinctions as, elimination of all but the essentials of form, arbitrary 
selection of important lines, transposition of color and a dispensation of 
the realistic reproduction of natural objects. Not necessarily does it fol- 
low that painter-like works of art are unrecognizable or unreal. But this 
qualification does allow the artist fullest liberty to distort, transpose, elim- 
inate or adapt on the condition only that his conviction is sincerely con- 
structive. As soon as his expression becomes insincere, his product is 
branded with the mark of charlatanry and the discriminating set him down 
with the poseurs. 

Opposed to the above class are certain painters who are interested not 
so much in abstract matters as they are in ethnology, mythology, botany 
and history, to say nothing of sociology and biology. The thing of value 
contributed by this sort of painting is based upon its worth as illustration 
to such of the scientific branches in which it finds its source. Thus a work 
that might have inestimable valne as a document or as propaganda might 
have no worth at 
all as a work of 
art, “sa ae 
work of art which 
contributes to the 
abstract side may 
at the same time 
have value in its 
represen ta tay ¢ 
content. Dauinier 
for example, al- 
ways worked with 
the idea of satire 
in mind, but there 
is no questioning 
his abstract val- 
uation; Miliet, 
too, had a sense 
of class propa- 
ganda and Ho- 
garth’s painting 
amounted to so- 
ciale Tt) Crean, 
These three art- 
ists In the light 
of today, can be 
called critics of 
life as well as 
contributors to 
the founding of 
modern art. Their 
criticism of mor- 
als and _ society 
are aS worthy 
now, as in their 
epoch of produc- 
tion, upon which 
criterion we may 
place thein liter- 
arily with such 
genius as Cer- 
vantes, Defoe, Le 
Sage and Field- 
ing. That is to 
say their criti- 
cism is not alone 
of a period, it is 
for all time. Thus 
it is not neces- 
sarily a denial of painter-like qualities for an artist to be interested in 
propaganda, but he must be concerned with larger aspects. Pure ahi 
stractions must enter his consideration. I believe, nevertheless, that it 
sometimes happens that the abstract content in works primarily intended 
for satiric, ironic or critical propaganda, is an unconscious achievement, 
a result of artistry triumphant over mundanity. 

This class of historical and illustrative painters commonly resort for 
subject matter to the phenomena of exotic racial characteristics. ‘To Spain 
and Egypt, India and Japan, Brittany and the Pyrenees they flock in 
time of peace, searching for picturesqueness upon which to base their sum- 
mer’s work. Of late years the aboriginal American of the Southwest has 
come into his own, the Academy walls are hung with him in the pursuit of 
his prehistoric habit of life. Befeathered in heroic grandeur he pursues 
the buffalo to his doom, or squats before his loon engaged in weaving the 
-ari-colored blanket of commerce. This revival of interest in the red-man 
has been carried to the degree of organizations of men commonly devoted 
to the subject. One of these societies is now showing twenty-four paintings 





The Orator, By EF. 
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at the Kanst Galleries. 

To properly review these canvases the critic should have more knowl- 
edge of the New Mexican Indian, in which they find their motif, than I] 
can profess. My experience and observation of the aborigines has been 
confined to such poor remnants of humanity, that I can scarcely reconcile 
their memories with the heroics pictured bere. So closely associated are 
they with their objectivity, that I feel myself incompetent to touch upon 
their most important side, that of ethnology. As a consequence I must 
treat upon their relation to painting and the fine arts. 

Uniformly the group is interested in decoration. 
find any hysteria, or emotional disturbances that tend toward the neurotic. 
They are so methodically finished that one may walk among them without 
that insistent demand for attention that is projected from the walls of the 
modern gallery. To stroll among them is strangely like viewing a National 
Instead of the canvases commanding your attention, the 
This reserve is quite char- 


Here you will not 


Academy show. 
reverse is true, you come to them in appeal. 
acteristic of Academy exhibitions. One is spared the exhaustion of ex- 
citement and is offered the mild sensation of two-dimensional technique. 
Through years of experience, dezlers have discovered that this is what 
the public wants 
and it so foilows 
that they receive 
just that. Asso- 
cjations of Paint- 
ers are formed to 
furnish it, Acad- 
emies are based 
on its produc- 
tion; combined, 
they frown upon 
the presumptious 
upstart who 
would destroy the 
established imar- 
ket for nice pic- 
tures with his 
ludicrous substi- 
Lute, 

Spoiled by the 
vital sensational- 
ism of the mod- 
erns, I found my- 
self in the incon- 
sistent attitude o: 
searching for like 
sensation here. 
How unfortunate 
it is to allow one's 
ce_f to be led into 
such  hypercriti- 
cisms. Consider 
all the passive en- 
joyment and gen- 
tle delight that 
will be taken in 
these pictures, by 
those who can ig- 
nore the nervous 
exhilaration of 
modernism. Is the 
simple pleasure 
that these  pic- 
tures offer the 
lay mind worth 
giving up for the 
mischievious joy 
of heterodoxy ? 

I found little 
to satisfy my modernized curiosity. Here and there a spot compensated 
the heaviness of the group. Particularly I recall a landscape by #. 4. 
Blumenschein, “Three Women on the Road to Taos,” and the cheer- 
ful “Taos Plaza,’ by Walter Ufer. Though the Blumenscheim picture 
was painted in his flat two-dimensional, decorative convention, it con- 
tained something of that vital relation to nature and life that he often 
misses in his endeavor to construct a finished decoration. His “The 
Orator” is frankly an exhibition picture, in conception and technique; it 
should receive a medal almost anywhere that they are awarded. I should 
rank Mr. Ufer’s “Plaza” the most painter-like work in the entire show. It 
has representative value and is truthfully rendered. Looking directly into 
the sun, the artist has painted the lazy, sleepy little Plaza with horses and 
buggies tied about it. I can visualize in this picture not only Taos but the 
old Southwest of my boyhood. So much for its literary value. For its 
painter-like qualities, it has true light as light, it is thoughtfully designed, 
and its corners are not filled with idea-less spots of technique, tucked in 
for full measure by the artist in his finishing mood. 


L.. Blumenschein 




















@ Never dodge be- 
hind any street car. 
Often there is an 
other coming on 
the other track 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 


Los Angeles Railway 
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A pen and ink sketch of 
“Ser Yama,’ a residence 
in the Japanese style of 
architecture which occu- 
pies the crest of a high 
hill in Hollywood. This 
is one of the most unique 
homes in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The house and 
furnishings are said to 
have cost over $250,000. 
All the interior and ex- 
terior finishing mater- 
wal and the furnishings 
were imported direct 
from Japan. 
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FURS 
At Cost 
Our comprehensive stock of 
fashionable, distinctive, guar- 
anteed fur garments is now on 
sale at practically cost—and 


many garments are being 
offered actually below cost. 
Now is the time to obtain 
luxurious, modish furs while 
you can do so at such excep- 




















tionally low prices. 
b 
FURS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
806 SO.BROADWAY 
Main 7372 F 6699 
































Americas Wealthiest Men 


—have willed their estates (including insurance 
money) to be held in trust for the benefit of their 
wives and children. These brilliant, far-sighted men 
realized the folly of leaving wealth to the manage- 
ment of inexperienced women and children. 


What will become of your estate after you pass on? 
Have you taken the necessary steps to preserve your 
heirs the fortune for which you have laborously 
toiled for many years? 


Name this Company as Trustee under your Will and 
at littl cost your property will be protected and 
efficiently managed by specialists who have devoted 
many years to this work. Consult our Trust Offi- 
cers. Booklets upon request. 


TITLE INSURANCE 229 
- TRusT COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STS 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Paid in Capital $2,500,000.00 
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HUSBANDS AND OTHER 
MACHINES 
Continued from page 13 

it isn’t your husband who is breakfast- 
ing with you and he (not your hus- 
band) leans across the tiny table and 
tells you that your eyes are blue as 
cornflowers and the temperature of the 
coffee must be quite all right for no 
one complains. 

If it is your husband, you eat sedate- 
ly in the dining or breakfast-room. 
Anyway the horizon narrows and you 
get a shut-in feeling and the conver- 
sation is limited to something about 
escrow matters or some equally thrill- 
ing subject so deadly dull it ought to 
be incarcerated in escrow if it isn’t 
already. Not a word is said about your 
eyes and the color thereof. Just as 
well not call attention to them anyway, 
for they feel hot and stingey from last 
night at dinner when your tears fell 
steadily into the soup. They fell all the 
faster when you remembered that all, 
every one of the Home Journals preach 
all the time, in every issue, that a wife 
must never let her husband see her 
otherwise than smiling and CHEER- 
I Be 

Life in a limousine becomes a lilting 
lyric and personally I’ve forgotten 
there are such tiresome things as 
Woman’s companions, married or 
printed. There are hordes of husbands 
around me, but they are the other 
women’s. They are a shade more en- 
livening than one’s own—oh, always— 
and sometimes, rather nice. 

They say the air is heavy with or- 
ange blossoms, especially along this 
drive, but it doesn’t seem to sift into 
this limousine and if it does—I refuse 
LOM mMtenister’ jt, 


UNFOLDMENT 
Vague yearning for expression clear 
Of thoughts deep seated in the mind, 
Do you but toss my soul about 
Because you seek, and wish to find 
The depths untried, the heights un- 
scaled 
The breadths unknown, from which to 
fold 
And fashion into form more fine 
My Being to a greater mold? 


Ah, let me then the work assist 


| By leaving all my Thought-world free 
| Unhampered by my selfish will 


For life as I would have it be; 

Such yearning does but let us know 

That God is all and in His plan 

The Spirit shall make manifest 

And give its birthright unto man. 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus. 


NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 
Pp EKINALD WERRENRATH, the 

\ gifted young American baritone, 
will be heard for the first time in this 
city on ‘Thursday evening, January 3ist 
at Trinity Auditorium. He has espe- 
cially endeared himself to the concert 
going public because of the simplicity 
of his manner and type of songs pre- 
sented on each program. Like McCor- 
mack he sings many of the ballads that 
are familiar and his records like those 
of the favorite tenor are among the 


| five best sellers. He was born in 


Brooklyn, New York, and has received 
his entire education on this side. 























At the beginning of the New 
Year one should look one’s 
best. 


A suit or dress, tailored to a nicety, 
in the latest mode, is a recognized 
necessity by all who dress well. 


714 West 7th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 



































ORANGE EMPIRE 
TROLLEY TRIP 


THROUGH THE KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE 
GUIDE LECTURER 


San Bernardino PARE 


$350 


Riverside 
Over Magnolia Ave 


Sherman Indian School 
PAYS ALL 
TRANSPORTATION 
EXPENSE 


Redlands 


Smiley Heights 


9:05 A.M. Daily from Main Street Station, Los Angeles 
Secure Folder 


VISIT M! LOWE NOW 


AUTUMN WEATHER AND SCENERY VERY BEAUTIFUL 


Pacific Electric Railway 























“MORNING” 
Pittsburgh Salon, 1917 


Hoover Art Studios 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


LOS ANGELES 
6321 Hollywood Blvd. 


PASADENA 
Hotel Maryland 

















F’riedell 


Hand Wrought Silver 


It will please you to inspect 
the creations of perfect work- 
manship, in designs so en- 
tirely exclusive and beautiful. 


HOTEL MARYLAND PERGOLA SHOP 
PASADENA 











CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


Merchants National Bank 23) 


5S. E. Cor. 6th and Spring 


Surplus and Profits 
$442,234.75 


J. E. FISHBURN, President J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier 





Capital, $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 
$2,734,004.44 
Deposits, $33,131,913.92 


Pourst National Bank 
5S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


STODDARD JESS, President W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 




















Piarmers & Merchants Nat. Bank 


Cor. Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000 
Surplus and Profits, $2,072,014.19 


I. W. HELLMAN, President V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier 









































“Les Advancieres 














Radiating Bnihancy! 

















These new Spring styles— 
these Frocks of bewitching co- 
GUCURU=— 


—They have a dancing light in their eyes 
these belles of Springtime—and the Light 
of Joy in their hearts. 


—Miss Simplicity, tres charmante again— 
distinctively well tailored—showing a love 
of serge, and the Russian type with basque 
—favoring the rippled peplum—and the in- 
spiration of the coat—revelling in crisp new 
taffetas and foulards and crepe de chine— 
it such wonderfully pleasing colors and 
designs. 


—You must see to understand—the little deft touch 
here—the tiny quirk there, the bit of ribbon—the 
button—the touch of trimming—never deviating 
from the plan but enriching it—and firing it with 
personality. 


Ah! Who Will Say That 
Fashion Does Not Know? 


When one sees these lovely new spring frocks at 


Bullock’s. 


—And who will say that Fashion does not favor Bullok’s 
when one sees what power $29. 90 has and $35.00. Oh! the 


third floor is the place of spring time now—Remember, 
Bullock’s. 









































